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Sell The 


type automatic water 
heater. It saves a 
meter. It saves a serv- 
ice. It does not burden 
your main. It delivers 
hot water as fast as the 
cold water flows. 


Ten thousand Kompak users 
are storage boosters. Three 
hundred gas companies are 
selling Kompaks. Several of 
the largest gas companies are 
selling Kompaks exclusively. 
Should the Kompak pilot go 
out it will automatically shut 
off all gas to the heater. 


M120 


Automatic Storage 


Water Heater 
Manufactured by 
The KOMPAK CO. 


New Brunswick, 


N. J. 
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Municipal Ownership a Menace that Must Be 
Overcome for the Good of the Gas 
Industry, Says Writer 


There Are Forty-three Municipally Operated Companies in the United States—Politics a 
Great Obstacle to Success of Scheme 


By JOHN WALTER 


Municipal ownership has been like a fly bothering a  anteed by the investment, the hard-headed business men 
: . at the . f the mecc , ey cee ‘ > arrnre 
huge giant. Of its own weight the fly never could t the helm of the business will soon see that the errors 
: : 3 ° causing the leak are caulked. 
overcome the giant, but the giant with one clap of his 5 


With municipal ownership things, it has been shown 


‘ . “ric ie » st 7 . > close e ow , ° “7 
hand could crush the fly if he could come close enough. ;,, experience, are different. 


Now the giant, suppose, is a competent being and doing The employees are there without any interest in the 
good work in his sphere. But the fly comes buzzing trade they are following. They are civil employees, 

. . . . ‘ + > - ar 4 ‘a We - ¢ a? ] 
around, and buzzing around, until the giant, in despera and have not the proper incentive to look ahead. All 


ng : . they want to do is to hold their places. 
tion, is forced to quit. He has been worried to the point “. iia o hold their plac 


of exhaustion. The fly doesn’t care what he has dis ee ee 
organized ; he 1s living just to worry the plodder. When 
the plodder caves in the fly is jubilant. Politics form a great obstacle. For instance, here is 
Swat the flv! an old politician who has done great service in the past 
for the party at present in power. He has to be re- 
arded. Does he know anything about the gas busi 
ness. No, but he has done great service. 
I’xperience has shown that this class of man is given 
a sinecure, as head of a public utility, the business of 
which he has no knowledge. 
forty-three cities operating public utilities on the mu \t the end of the mayor’s term he loses his “pension” 


FortTY- THREE MUNICIPAL COMPANIES 


In the United States to-day, according to statistics 


furris>ed by the American Gas Association, there are 


nicipal ownership basis. According to the best informa and another “heeler,” equally incompetent, supersedes 
toin obtainable in practically all of these cities, the rates him. ’ a ) 

(hese changes come with each new administration. 
l-ven suppose that one mayor does feel that a man who 
knows the business should be appointed to direct the 
business of the utility. His successor will not have 
the same idea. 


in gas have jumped out of all proportion, and the very 
aim of municipal ownership has been defeated. 

Municipal ownership was established for the purpose 
of selling the production of public utilities to the con 
sumer at a little more than cost. ‘The aim was to im 
prove service wherever possible, and make the city a 
sort of Utopia. Nothing, the theory was, could go 
wrong. 


CANNOT SUCCEED 


Thus municipal ownership can never be a success. 
The theory was excellent, but too ideal. It cannot It cannot be until the human element is eliminated 


work out. It never will. That will not come during this century, and probably 
The gas companies are organized business. The em- not until the millennium. 
pleyees of the gas companies, minor and major, have The president of the board of directors of one of the 


a distinct head to report to. If anything goes wrong, largest gas companies in the United States said re- 
if the books do not show the profit that should be guar- cently: 
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“Despite what is said, I love my city. I would hate 
to see it victimized for the sake of a few politicians who 
are playing on the sympathies of the people. The 
cities must be protected, and it devolves upon all men 
interested in every kind of public utility to start propa- 
ganda against this most vicious thing, municipal owner- 
ship. 


Aims Not PRACTICAL 


“The aims of municipal ownership are not practical 
It would be criminal to permit the people of any city 
to accept municipal ownership without knowing what 
it :s all about. 

“Take the gas industry, for example. There are no 
superfluous employees in it. Thus the stockholders are 
protected against waste, and the consumers are pro- 
tected, because they do not have to pay for the product 
plus unnecessary payrolls. 

“There is no city in the world that could operate pub- 
lic utilities at less expense than they are being run 
under private ownership to-day. As a matter of fact, 
everyone to-day knows that the gas companies need a 
higher rate for their product, not to pay greater profits, 
but to put their companies on a solvent basis. 

“What would the cities do in a case like this. The 
high salaries would not be taken away from the in- 
competent directors. Instead, experts would be called 
into a conference, and they would be paid high fees. 
That burden would have to be paid by the entire city, 
whether they were extensive users of gas or not. 

“The tax rate would be ever increasing. The gas 
plant would deteriorate. 


Wovutp RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


“And mark what I am telling you. The city, after the 
ruin had been complete, would return again to private 
ownership.” 

Now this president has a powerful argument. Mu- 
nicipal ownership would ruin the utility, and the city in 
the long run would be crying for the private ownership 
again. An example of this on a large scale is the rail- 
road situation. 

The havoc created all over the country by the railroad 
board will take years to undo. It already has cost the 
people of this country many millions of dollars, and it 
will cost them many additional millions before things 
are entirely straightened out. 


A STARTLING EXAMPLE 


4 certain city of more than 40,000 population in New 
York came under the spell of municipal ownership. 
Soon as the city began to operate the gas plants, rates 
dropped as per schedule, and everything was excellent. 
The people were satisfied and even jubilant. 

Put that was for the first year. Then came the sec- 
ond year. Rates jumped and taxes increased. After 
having tasted of the sweet low rates, the consumers be- 
came bitter when under the ideal condition of municipal 


ownership they had to pay for the product higher than 
ever before. 


_ Here is the reason. When the city began operations 
it did not make any provision for deterioration. The 


plant was kept running at cost, and no money was laid 
aside. 

Naturally, when equipment was needed the consumer 
had to pay. And he had to pay high for the experi 
ment of municipal ownership. 


TAXPAYER Hit ALso 


\fter the consumer paid, the taxpayer was called 
upon to do his bit. Through some foolish error, there 


had been no provision made to make up the deficit 
caused when the revenue paid by the privately owned 
gas companies for street rights and property taxes was 
abolished. 

There was a source of revenue that had once been 
clear profit to the city. When the city took over the 
vas plant, it not only lost this clear profit, but it lost, 
too, a source of revenue that should have aided in main 
taining its own plant. 

Thus, when it was found that new equipment was 
needed, and the higher rate paid by the consumer could 
not pay for it, then taxpayers were lined up 
on their homes and places of business jumped, and 
jumped so high that to-day these people 
“% 


Cle 


The taxes 
same who were 
ymoring for municipal ownership, are pleading fot 
private ownership of the gas company. 

Why should not the gas companies get together, now, 
and swat the fly. Flies, although they are of no use 
to the world, according to the declarations of scientists, 
have a way of increasing, and increasing rapidly. 

Don’t let this municipal ownership fly increase just 
because we are too lazy to swat it. Swat it with propa- 
ganda. Swat it by letting the public know something 
about your business as suggested by an editorial last 
week in this paper. 

My advice to presidents and publicity men of the 
various gas companies is to set aside a gas company 
day in each city. Make it a national affair if possible, 
but if that cannot be arranged, at least have an exhibi- 
tion in your own citv. 

Throw the plant wide open. Let the people see how 
the product is made. Explain to them the different 
steps in its manufacture. Then tell them by word of 
mouth and through placards during the exhibition just 
what difficulties you have to surmount in order to man- 
ufacture the product. 

Let it be known that you have on your hands a stu 
pendous task, and that it has taken years to build up 
the proper organization. Drive home in other ways 
the fact that the city could not concentrate on the busi 
ness, with all the other tasks confronting it at the same 
time. 

The gas-appliance manufacturers should co-operate 
with the companies, and I am sure it would not take 
long before the bugaboo of municipal ownership could 
be banished. 

Remember, the incentive is that the plants must not 
be wrecked by municipal ownership, when we all know 
that the plan is a failure. The thing is past the ex 
perimental stage. It is known that for the city to op 
erate the plants is to wreck them. Then the private 
corporations have to build up again. 

So the fight is against tearing down. 


Let’s improve 
what we have, and not spoil it. 
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Accidents to Employees When Off Company 
Premises Can Be Prevented, Declares Tewksbury 


Tells National Safety Congress of Work His Company Is Doing to Prevent Injuries to 


Employees—Campaign of Education 


()n handling the subject of “Accidents to Meter 
Readers and on Installation Outside the Company s 
i’remises” a division into two parts seems logical, 
ud F. A. Tewksbury at the recent National Safety 
Congress Mr. Tewskbury is connected with the 
Denver Gas & Electric Company. 

The first department to come in contact with the 
eas after it leaves the company’s premises ts_ the 
-treet or gas distribution department, which handles 
the installation of mains and services. 

The next departments, in order, are the fitting 
shop and meter-reading departments, including the 
turn-on and shut-off men. The first division of the 
subject includes the main gang, their duties and the 
hazards most commonly met by these men, as fol- 
ows 

lhe gas mains of the present day are either of cst 
latter being the 


general use Cast-1ron pipes 


rot. or steel pipe, the so-called 
wrought-iron pipe in 
cre joined together with a bell-and-spigot joint, using 


case lead, wool lead or cement packing, or with 


2 
vround joint, using white-lead or red-lead 


ucrniversa 
cking Steel pipes are cither screwed, welde 
inged or joined by use of a patent coupling. Sev 
eral cases of injurv have been cited where workmen 
have received injuries by being pinched or caught 
hetween the joints of pipe, or burns received while 
xs" P ] ] } ] 7 Le 

couplings. DelevVve tha 


making connections or 


] 


iost accidents of this nature could be avoided if the 


pipe layer o. man making connection would tak 
a ae a re. a hile the labore : 
ordinary precaution to see that while the laborers ar 

| in putting pipe | 


raged ; 
cross-ropes from top of trench, that he 


DY means O 


eC} in position, 


arms in the clear while guiding the pipe 
» joints will meet. 


hands and 
Burns occur in most instances 
om the careless handling of the ladle as the hot 
etal is being poured around or in joint. Care should 
7 
| 


e taken to keep moisture, such as snow, water, etc., 
om the hot metal. The pipe layer should be sup 
lied with proper fitting goggles. Discretion should 


e used in choosing the type of a glove that he wears, 


g i 
if undet no circumstances should pipe lavet be a 


-a glove with gauntlet attached 


\CCIDENTS DUE TO TRENCH CAVE-INS 


Many injuries under this class of work have r 
-ulted from trench cave-ins in sand 
and precautions must always be 


against cave-ins and possible injury to workmen. In 
such soils the weight of the earth thrown out should 
he kept back at least 2 ft. from the edge of tre nch, 
znd sufficient cribbing or bracing used to insure 


safety. Tight cribbing is usually unnecessary un 


} 








v and filled ground, 
taken to guard 


ess the trench is more than 6 ft. in depth or the soil 
very treacherous in nature 
two sets of stringers l 


Generally either one or 
etween each bulkhead, held 


parallel with trench walls by use of screw-braces, 
will suffice. The foreman should, however, use his 
discretion and avoid taking any chances. 

\fter the trench has been completed for a suffi- 
cient distance the work of pipe laying can commence. 
‘or sizes up to 12 in. the use of a derrick is unneces 
ary, the length of pipe being rolled to the edge of 
tne trench and let in by use of ropes. In this opera- 

on two ropes are necessary, one at either end of 
pipe; a knot is tied in ends of ropes that are laid at 
right angles to the trench beneath pipe. The men 
standing upon the stationary ends of ropes push the 
pipe over the edge of trench, paying out the other 
ends of ropes over the top of pipe to allow it to slowly 
roll into trench. The men handling these ropes should 
wear gloves to protect their hands from rope burns, 

jlinters, eic. For pipes over 12 in. in size the use of 

portable clerrick In this case the 
pipe should be skidded over the trench opening in as 


is recommended. 


near the pusition it to occupy as 1S possible. The 

veight of the pipe being lifted with the derrick, the 

kids should be removed and the pipe lowered. 
\\-here the main is of small size, or where it is 


desired to supply new consumers before the comple 
7 entire 10b. the 


tion of the connection to existing 


ains may be the first thing to be done and the gas 
carried along as the pipe is laid. This policy is not 
to be recommended if it can be avoided, as there are 
izards to every length of pipe laid in the possible 


jailure of the bags and stoppers. In bagging off, or 
mains temporarily, there are two 
by means of collapsible rubber bags 
ated with air after being inserted in pipe, 
and by means of expansion stoppers. 


netnods mm wse: 


Experience 
teaches that each one has its particular advantages 
nd disadvantages, while a combination of the two 

akes an ideal arrangement. The gas bag is liable 
to burst or become dislodged by excessive pressure 
but 1s usually a gastight arrangement, while the stop 
er when properly set will not become dislodged but 

not, as a general rule, gastight. It is recommended 
iat on all mains 6 in. or over both the bag and stop 
per be used. By this arrangement the advantage of 
one offsets the disadvantage of the other. Another 
precautionary measure taken by the company that I 
represent is that all pipe layers or workmen connect 


ng or tapping the main, where workmen are liable 
to be overcome by gas, shall wear some type of 
breathing device. \t first we had the two-hour 
eavy type of a self-contained oxygen breathing de 
vice, but in our work the men complained they were 
too heavy to work in; also they were sreatly ham 


pered in in and out of trench. 


retting In most in 


stances we could not get the men to wear them, who 
would sooner take the chance of 
After this discovery was made we 
adopted the lighter type half-hour breathing device, 


stated that they 
“pe 


“gassed. 


heing 
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“Despite what is said, I love my city. I would hate 
to see it victimized for the sake of a few politicians who 
are playing on the sympathies of the people. The 
cities must be protected, and it devolves upon all men 
interested in every kind of public utility to start propa- 
ganda against this most vicious thing, municipal owner- 


ship. 
Aims Not PRACTICAL 


‘The aims of municipal ownership are not practical 
It would be criminal to permit the people of any city 
to accept municipal ownership without knowing what 
it :s all about. 

lake the gas industry, for example. There are no 
superfluous employees in it. Thus the stockholders are 
protected against waste, and the consumers are pro- 
tected, because they do not have to pay for the product 
plus unnecessary payrolls. 

“There is no city in the world that could operate pub- 
lic utilities at less expense than they are being run 
under private ownership to-day. As a matter of fact, 
everyone to-day knows that the gas companies need a 
higher rate for their product, not to pay greater profits, 
but to put their companies on a solvent basis. 

“What would the cities do in a case like this. The 
high salaries would not be taken away from the in- 
competent directors. Instead, experts would be called 
into a conference, and they would be paid high fees. 
That burden would have to be paid by the entire city, 
whether they were extensive users of gas or not. 

“The tax rate would be ever increasing. The gas 
plant would deteriorate. 


WovuLp RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 

“And mark what I am telling you. The city, after the 
ruin had been complete, would return again to private 
ownership.” 

Now this president has a powerful argument. Mu- 
nicipal ownership would ruin the utility, and the city in 
the long run would be crying for the private ownership 
again. An example of this on a large scale is the rail- 
road situation. 

The havoc created all over the country by the railroad 
board will take years to undo. It already has cost the 
people of this country many millions of dollars, and it 
will cost them many additional millions before things 
are entirely straightened out. 


A STARTLING EXAMPLE 


4 certain city of more than 40,000 population in New 
York came under the spell of municipal ownership. 
Soon as the city began to operate the gas plants, rates 
dropped as per schedule, and everything was excellent. 
The people were satisfied and even jubilant. 

But that was for the first year. Then came the sec- 
ond year. Rates jumped and taxes increased. After 
having tasted of the sweet low rates, the consumers be- 
came bitter when under the ideal condition of municipal 


ownership they had to pay for the product higher than 
ever before. 


Here is the reason. When the city began operations 
it did not make any provision for deterioration. The 


plant was kept running at cost, and no money was laid 
aside. 

Naturally, when equipment was needed the consumer 
had to pay. And he had to pay high for the exper: 
ment of municipal ownership. 


TAXPAYER Hit ALso 


\fter the consumer paid, the taxpayer was called 


upon to do his bit. Through some foolish error, there 


had been no provision made to make up the deficit 
caused when the revenue paid by the privately owned 
gas companies for street rights and property taxes was 
abolished. 
There was a source of revenue that had once been 
clear profit to the city. When the city took over the 


vas plant, 


it not only lost 


this clear profit. but it lost, 
too, a source of revenue that should have aided in main 
taining its own plant. 


Thus, when it was found that 


new equipment was 
needed, and the higher rate paid by the consumer could 
not pay tor it, then taxpayers were lined up. The taxes 


on their homes and places of business jumped, and 
' 


jumped so high that to-day these s who were 
clamoring for municipal ownership, are pleading f 


private ownership of the 


ime peopie 


gas company. 

Why should not the gas companies get together, now, 
and swat the fly. Flies, although they are of no use 
to the world, according to the declarations of scientists, 
have a way of increasing, and increasing rapidly. 

Don’t let this municipal ownership fly increase just 
because we are too lazy to swat it. Swat it with propa- 
ganda. Swat it by letting the public know something 
about your business as suggested by an editorial last 
week in this paper. 

My advice to presidents and publicity men of the 
various gas companies is to set aside a gas company 
day in each city. Make it a national affair if possible, 
but if that cannot be arranged, at least have an exhibi- 
tion in your own citv. 

Throw the plant wide open. Let the people see how 
the product is made. Explain to them the different 
steps in its manufacture. Then tell them by word of 
mouth and through placards during the exhibition jus* 
what difficulties you have to surmount in order to man 
ufacture the product. 


Let it be known that you have on your hands a stu 
pendous task, and that it has taken years to build up 
the proper organization. Drive home in other ways 
the fact that the city could not concentrate on the busi 
ness, with all the other tasks confronting it at the same 
time. 

The gas-appliance manufacturers should co-operate 
with the companies, and I am sure it would not take 
long before the bugaboo of municipal ownership could 
be banished. 

Remember, the incentive is that the plants must not 
be wrecked by municipal ownership, when we all know 
that the plan is a failure. The thing is past the ex 
perimental stage. It is known that for the city to op- 
erate the plants is to wreck them. Then the private 
corporations have to build up again. 

So the fight is against tearing down. 


Let’s improve 
what we have, and not spoil it. 
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Accidents to Employees When Off Company 
Premises Can Be Prevented, Declares Tewksbury 


Tells National Safety Congress of Work His Company Is Doing to Prevent Injuries to 


Employees—Campaign of Education 


the to Meter 
Readers and on Installation Outside the Company s 
i’remises” a two parts 

ud F. A. Tewksbury at the recent National Safety 
{ ongress Mr. Tewskbury is connected with the 
Denver Gas & Electric Company. 

he first department to come in contact with the 
eas after it leaves the company’s premises ts the 
-treet or gas distribution department, which handles 
the installation of mains and services. 

The next departments, in order, 
hop and meter-reading departments 
turn-on and shut-off men lhe first 
subject includes the main gang, their 


(On handling subject of “Accidents 


division into logical, 


seems 


1 
} 


are the fitting 
ling the 
the 


ies and 1 


inclu 
. 
division of 


hazards most commonly met by these men, as fol- 
Ws 

(he gas mains of the present day are either of cist 
iron or steel pipe, the latter being the so-called 
wrought-iron pipe in general use. Cast-iron pipes 
ire joined together with a bell-and-spigot joint, using 
ase lead, wool lead or cement packing, « with a 
universal ground joint, using white-lead or red-lead 
rhe Ing te pipes ire either ScT¢ wed, W ¢ led 

nged o ned by use of a patent coupling Se 
cral cases of injurv have been cited where workmen 
have received injuries by being pinched or caught 
etween the joints of pipe, or burns received while 
making connections or couplings. | belie 
ost accidents of this nature could be avoided if the 
pipe laver o. man making connection would take 
ordinary precaution to see that while the laborers ar: 
engaged in putting pipe in position, by means of 
cross-ropes from top of trench, that he keeps his 


arms in the clear 


ll meet Burns 


while guiding the pipe 
occur in mo 
handling of the ladle as the hot 


om Tine careless 


etal is being poured around or in joint. Care should 
ve taken to keep moisture, such as snow, water, etc., 
om the hot metal The pipe layer should be sup 
lied wit rroper fitting goggles Discretion should 
e used in choosing the tvpe of a glove that he wears, 

tu ler no circumstances she uld pipe lavet b 
mwed to wear a love witl iuntlet attached 

\ccl s DuE TO TRENCH CA INS 

\lanv injuries under this class of work | e re 
-ulted from trench cave-ins in sandy and filled ground 

d precautions must always be taken to guar 
vainst cave-ins and possible injury to workmen. In 
ich soils the weight of the earth thrown out should 


he kept back at least 2 ft. from the edge of trench, 
end ficient cribbing or bracing used 
safety. Tight cribbing is usually unnecessary un 
less the trench is more than 6 ft. in depth or the 

treacherous in nature. Generally either one or 


sufmnect to insure 


] 


SOll 


very 


stringers between each bulkhead, held 


two sets of 





parallel 


will 
] 


with trench walls by use of screw-braces, 
he foreman should, however, use his 
discretion and avoid taking any chances. 

\iter the trench has been completed for a suffi- 
lent distance the work of pipe laying can commence. 
‘or sizes up to 12 in. the use of a derrick is unneces 

he length of pipe being rolled to the edge of 
the trench and let in by use of ropes. In this opera- 


suffice. 


ary, t 


on two ropes are necessary, one at either end of 
pipe; a knot is tied in ends of ropes that are laid at 
right angles to the trench beneath pipe. The men 


standing upon the stationary ends of ropes push the 
pipe over the edge of trench, paying out the other 
ends of ropes over the top of pipe to allow it to slowly 
Il into trench. The men handling these ropes should 
r gloves to protect their hands from rope burns, 

or pipes over 12 in. in size the use of 
s recommended. In this case the 
ve skidded over the trench opening in as 
The 
k, the 


ro 11 


a portable derrick 


m it 1s to oecupy as is possible 


veight of the pipe being lifted with the derric 


I t 


> te 
| = SMO a be removed an | the pipe lowered. 
\Where the main is of small size, or where it is 


ce sired to supply new consumers before the comple 
le connection to existing 
ains may be the first thing to be done and the gas 


irried along the pipe is laid. This policy is not 
to be re mended if it can be avoided, as there are 


hazards to eve1 length of pipe laid in the possible 
lure of the bags and stoppers. In bagging off, or 
topping of the mains temporarily, there are two 
ethods 1n use: by means of collapsible rubber bags 
hat are inflated with air after being inserted in pipe, 
nd by means of expansion stoppers. Experience 
eaches that each one has its particular advantages 
nd disadvantages, while a combination of the two 
ikes an ideal arrangement. The gas bag is liable 
to burst or become dislodged by excessive pressure 
but 1s usually a gastight arrangement, while the stop 
er when properly set will not become dislodged but 
not, asa general rule, gastight. It is recommended 
hat on all mains 6 in. or over both the bag and stop 
ner be used by this arrangement the advantage of 
one offsets the disadvantage of the other. Another 
recautionary measure taken by the company that I 
represent is that all pipe layers or workmen connect 
ig or tapping the main, where workmen are liable 
o be overcome by gas, shall wear some type of 
breathing device. At first we had the two-hour 
eavy type of a self-contained oxygen breathing de 


1 


vice, but in our work the men complained they 
too heavy to work in; also they were 
pered in getting in and out of trench. In 
t: s we could not get the men to wear them, 
stated that they would take the 


wert 
greatly han 

most in 
who 


sooner chance of 


heing “gassed.” After this discovery was made we 
idopted the lighter type half-hour breathing device, 
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manufactured by the same company. We also have 
a hose arrangement equipped with a positive face 
mask. Since the time of the adoption of the lighter 
devices we have experienced no trouble with the men, 
and all wear them while making gas connections 


FALLING Dt ro CARELESSNESS 

ng or tripping, another hazard to be t in 
iving of gas mains, is largely due. | bel.eve, to 

he carelessness of the injured or their fellow work 
ers \ll tools, such as bars, picks, s els, et 
uld, when workmen are through with em. bi 

( ned to the toolbox and should at o time be left 
careless lving around trench, where someone 1s 
ible to stumble over them or knock them into the 
tch \nother feature in this class of work is the 
danger of falling pipe The lengths should, if pos 
sible, be placed a safe distance away from opening 
of trench, or, if this is not possible, wedges should be 
placed under the lengths to prevent rolling \t the 
time of lowering pipe to its place at bottom of the 


trench no one should be permitted in the trench until 


the pipe has been completely lowered, and then it is 
time for pipe layer, with assistance of men on top, to 
place the pipe in position ready for coupling. The 
foreman should at all times assign plenty of men to 
carry out the work to prevent workmen receiving 
a strain from overlifting. 

After the main has been connected up and before 
the gas is turned on in consumer's premises, or turned 
into the existing main systems, the air contained in 
the pipes must be thoroughly expelled. In small 
mains this can be safely and thoroughly done by re- 
moving plug at the extreme end of the new system. 
In a large installation this becomes of vital impor- 
tance and of extremely hazardous nature. In purg- 
ing large main installations a standpipe should be 
arranged in the holes to be used for “gassing” long 
enough to discharge over the heads of pedestrians; 
a controlling valve should be conveniently arranged 
in the standpipes and a fine mesh gauze inserted near 
the top of standpipes; all lights and flames should 
be kept away, and in no case should an attempt be 
made to light or burn the escaping mixture. 

When a consumer makes application for gas serv- 
ice, in either a new or old building, on street where 
the gas main has been laid for some time, the com- 
pany employs several special crews (consisting of 
three to ten men) in this work. In many 
men are ignorant and of foreign birth, consequently 
more liable to accidents, and the foremen must con- 
stantly be on the job reminding and talking safety 
to the men. Tapping the service mains is similar in 
this work as in the new construction, and the 
precaution should be taken to protect the worker. 
Curb valves are required by city fire ordinance on 
all services larger than 2 in. We use the gate-type 
valve, which varies in weight from 7 to 40 Ib. 
cording to size of service on which it is to be in- 
stalled, and careful handling is exercised at all times 
to prevent dropping valves in trench striking the 
workmen below; also, the same precaution should 
be taken when installing to prevent workers from 
being “gassed.” 


cases the 


same 


ac- 


DrILLERS SHOULD HAVE GOGGLES 


While drilling through cellar or basement walls 
the worker should be furnished with proper fitting 
goggles, and care should be taken to see that hand 


tools are in proper condition; that drills have no 
mushroomed and hammers do not have 
cracked or broken handles. 

Lhe second division of the subject, while involving 
several departments of the company, has to deal with 


heads 


the interior of the consumer’s premises The con 
non hazards are as follows: 

\ieters and governors are installed by the gas 
tting department after the service has been installed 
e distribution department on the consumer’ 
\ e this « i loes no piping of buildings 
wht and feels nat ts lability ceases t the 
met Ve ¢ ( tne consul rs iould pront by 
our ¢ rien } nererore nsist on two Insp c 
IS | ll wv ( e bv outside plumbers or fitters 
One inspect ne 1 de before the piping is con 
cealed and the last and final inspection to be mad 
citer the pipes have been plastered over. The for 
me to ascertain he piping has been laid in a 
cordance with the rules and regulations of the con 
pany governing size of pipe and methods of installation 
while the latter is to ascertain if the job is tight. At ea 


+ 


inspection the piping should be subject to air pressure 


Toots SuHoutp BE 1x Goop ConpITION 


fitters should 
take precaution to see that all tools are in good con- 
dition, such as wrenches with perfect handles and 
not jaw-sprung or worn smooth from use. Particular 
stress should be laid on the subject of proper objects 
on which to stand while working on meters or appli 
ances. A number of injuries have been recorded 
caused either from wrench slipping or breaking due 
to defective jaws or handles, or the object on which 
workman was standing giving way and allowing him 
to fall. The fitter instruct the consumer in 
the use of appliances he has installed on his premises; 
the oven of the range should receive a goodly share 
of the precautionary instruction. The consumer 
should be instructed to always open both doors before 
lighting and to be positive that gas is burning before 
closing them. Attention has been given this fact in 
late vears by the manufacturer, so that on most mod- 


; 
L pon setting meters or appliances the 


should 


ern ranges an oven explosion is a practical impossi- 
bilitv : but an impression of carefulness without cre- 
ating fear is a thing to be desired. 

\ll water heaters should be equipped with a flue 
or vent pipe connected direct to chimney or some 
cther suitable place whereby the fumes will be car 
ried off and expelled into the air outside the building 


No water heater should ever be installed in a room 


of less than 1,500 cu. ft. air capacity, unless such 
room 18 equippe d with a permanently open v¢ ntil itor 
of not less than 13x 14 in. dimension. In no case 


should a gas water heater be permitted to be installed 
in a bathroom or bedroom. 


SHOULD ABOLISH RUBBER TUBID 


he permanent abolishment of the use of rubber 
tubing or metallic tubing with rubber ends—or, in 
fact, the abolishment of all rubber connections for 
gas appliances—is a thing to be very much desired. 
Y ‘1s no reason why all hot plates or other small 
appliances cannot be rigidly connected with pipe and 
fittings, while the movable or temporarily connected 
appliance, such as room heaters, etc., should be con- 
nected with metallic tubing fitted with a ground 

(Continued on page 494.) 
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Must Fight Electrical Men for Business if Industry 
Is to Continue to Advance, Says Ballinger 


Advertising and Commercial Manager of San Antonio Public Service Company in Stirring 


Talk 


Declaring that the gas man must make a ive t 
' " ] 4 } - ; ¢ 1 oy +} 
if the confidence of the public is to be restored in the 
industry, S. J. Ballinger, advertising and commerce! 


manager of the San Antonio: Public Service Company, 
delivered an address at the fifth annual convention ot 
the South Central Gas Association Mr. Ballinges 
spoke on “Putting It Over,” which he termed a talk on 
service. His speech follows: 

This subject appeals to me because no one knows 
exactly what I purpose to discuss. Just as a Christmas 
package may hold anything from doughnuts to dia 
monds, so it is with a discussion of service. It’s 
blissful refuge fora public utility man in distress. From 
vas making to cake baking; from B.t.u.’s to three-par' 


rates— no beginning, no end. The subject is so versatile 


that anything I may say relative to the gas busines» 
seems applicable. from the coal pile to the kitchen, the 
vas man has failed in many ways to put it el 

It’s perfectly easy to delineate our sins of omission 
We're long on vocabulary and short on action Vay 
back in 1906 the sages of industry counseled solemnly 


\fter lengthy deliberations they pronounced the “uni 
form meter rate” as primitive and pernicious. Fourteen 
vears later we find but a handful of progressives ex 
perimenting with new methods of charging. I wondet 
how many really believe our rates are properly based 
\ new basis, a little strategy might work wonders. This 
all leads back to service. We can’t render service with 
out the proper income. Electrical men talk rates in 
terms of demand, load factor, fixed charge, servic 
charge, etc. With small rate increases the central 
station men are flirting with prosperity. Not so with 
us. We've got the right idea, but we haven't put 
it over. 

Now what has this to do with service? The answer 
is simple. Service depends upon income. It depends 
upon credit, and both depend upon rates. Until the 
public knows some of the inside problems and workings 


of our industrv rate increases will meet with little svm 
pathy. The right kind of co-operation necessary to 


maintain our credit and insure adequate service 1s no’ 
likely to evolve from ignorance and suspicion. Nic] 
and knocks made a poor diet even for a gas mat rhe 
public is entitled to know how out mpanie ire 
financed Most prejudice and antagont can be t ed 
to misinformation or no informatio (3 


re the victims of both 
\LL HAVE BrILLIANT Ip! 


\Ve are all loaded with brilliant ideas, but no one pulls 
the trigger. We snore softly, while electricity is step 
ping into industry and home doing the work f 

gas is better fitted. The sons of kilowatt are really 
trving to put it over. Can you think of anything in the 
eas industry that compares with California’s co-opera- 
tive electric league? Since that organization was per- 
fected the sale of electric consuming devices has in- 


for which 





mn \ ( ( ] il ) Sh ie 
i 
d S10 pe ( " durt ix the Or ng r 
, 
\lerel oO sel esnt mea in Vi u ¢ ) 
) over when the customer ) h PHAanece \ 
nee tooks simple. it ia, bat how mony high bal 
mw much dyspepsia; how many divorces; how much 
] ¢ 1 . ,< ° 
cooking; how much unsatisfactory service, can be 
traced to poor adjustments and lack of proper operating 
’ ] . 7 J + “ _ Py ‘ ] . 
knowledge? They’ve got the range, but not the idea. 
’ ] ri . ] - ] r ] 
ft s nos pathetie to see the electri 52 in g ob 
+ att 1 . n ] + 
tf these half sold gas consumers He sells the ide 
1 1 ~ 7 
hen delivers the range and some poor isguided sou 
] = + : . 1 s . , - 
reerfu pays twice as much for the privilege of using 
n electric range he sad part for the gas man is 
} 


- <4 yi 


they are so thoroughly sold they imagine they have 


CTRIC RANGE ( COMPAR \ (;AS 

[ am not using a hammer Personally, I like an 
electric range. It has many good points in its favor, 
ee ae eee et Crm we) ca . ++} 

cle ind tTooliwshn oO think 1t can compete with 

gas ranges under present conditions. I have used both 
n my home Speaking in B.t.u.’s, or monthly bills 
vas 1S an easy winner The alleged superiority of elec 


tricity in other ways is mostly a reflection of the enthu 
yper put into selling electrical merchan 
aise We need some of it to put it over 





\ fé Ww months ago, a friend of mine told me he was 
ndec ded hat nd ot an electric range to buv. T 
knew him and his family quite well. Well enough to 
know that they no more wanted an electric range than 
I wanted an aeroplane \ few questions brought out 


he Tac hat his wife had never been able to get res ilts 


from the oven. Their bills were twice what they should 
sees : : Ronan 
re. The people who had sold them the range had failed 
» adjust the trouble \nd there you are 
make a long story short, one of our men went out, 


VE red the trouble with this parti ul ir ovel burner 


ra ] ’ ] - 
i ré l ted all burne heir bill has dropped 
trom around $4.80 to $2.60 a month, and she is per 
ec Vv content ] (;as ippliances muct h e service 
| aE ; is 4a ee 1 +] 
ey mus e prope ol 1 tne display I 1 tne 
, ] \ 1 

1 man npiete the Sale We lave iCasl 

1 1 ° rs 1 » | 
ne 11D Le 10 1S mos un nN in S apility 

T 1 1 
gl ae sold the ide ind the s« e to 
~ sfied C11ST me ~ 

! ly n electri | y 
i iectri DAKE r epiace Tas 
| s ( 11¢e . ) ~ ] ¢ A 
é eaded salesman. The reason electricity is going 
factory, foundry and home is because the salesmen 

+4 4 - < he . - ie . = : 1 

re putting it over They are selling the idea, and be 


cause they have bid good by to uniform meter rates, 
thev are getting the business at a real profit. 

We put out space or room heaters When people 
get cold, they come and buy them. We don’t sell them. 
We load up a home with non-vented heaters, not merely 
as chill chasers, but as a heating system, and thereby 
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help sell the electric idea, or the coal idea, or the wood 
idea, or any old idea, but the solid comfort and satis 
faction of gas. There is scarcely a day during the heat- 
ing season that I don’t hear this little song of sorrow, 
“That old gas heater gives me a headache,” or “Is there 
any such thing as an odorless gas heater? I just hate 
that smell,” etc. 


DEMAND FoR GAS HEATING 


With coal prices still aviating, there is a demand for 
gas heating, and there is a right way to sell gas for heat 
ing purposes. Portable heaters are used extensively in 
the Northern cities. As chill chasers they are ideal. 
but the real heating comes from other sources. Often 
it is a coal furnace, but to-day we find many gas fur 
naces, and properly vented gas heaters. Here we have 
but a few months of cold weather. We sell non-vented 
heaters knowing that they must be used for long pe 
riods, and we are quite certain the results will be un 
satisfactory. We are not putting it over. We are get 
ting a temporary sale at the expense of the idea. Worse 
than that, we stand pat on the uniform rate, and a great 
deal of this business is done at a loss. For three months 
we must have a capacity for double our normal demand. 
Fixed charges go on for twelve months. The income is 
cut off after two or three. “Business may come and 
business may go, but fixed charges go on forever.” 

lf my guess is right, many gas companies are in a 
hole right now and right now is the time to put over a 
few adjustments and get away from the uniform rate. 
‘Take a lesson from the electrical men. Yes, take a 
lesson from street railways who, in almost a dying con 
dition, have taken the publicity cure. They are not out 
of the woods, and may never be, but they know pretty 
well now that they must take the public into their con 
fidence and they are doing it with good results. Almost 
all of the larger companies are hammering away per 
sistently in an effort to place the street railway situation 
fairly and squarely before the public. Why not bolt 
the gate before the calf bolts. 


A SaLes PLAN 


Getting back to heaters for a minute. Perhaps I 
should say here that we are not in the appliance bus 
iness. But we do sell gas service and we want to make 
good. A year ago we perfected a plan by which the 
gas dealers have the use of our display room for a 
month at a time. We furnish a salesman and pay him 
a stipulated salary and in turn charge the dealer for 5 
per cent for everything we sell. salesman is 
preaching the satisfaction, economy, availability of gas 
service first. We hope to sell the idea along with the 
appliance. We are co-operating with the dealers with 
one goal, “Better gas service everywhere.” 

If you are in the gas merchandising business, don’t 
put the appliance out without really selling it. Very 
often I tell some customer that the pilot light on her 
water heater may cost about 75 cents a month to ope- 
rate, and very often they will reply, “Oh, yes, I ex 
pected to pay that much for my water heating, but look 
at this bill.” Sell your appliance first. Back it up with 
service. If there are other gas dealers in vour com- 
munity, get together with them. Talk over your prob- 
lems. If there are enough dealers, form a club. Don’: 
swallow the idea that because gas is cheaper and better, 
the business will come. Compete with your competi- 


Our 


tors. If you don’t, you'll be playing to empty pipes some 
dav and selling the by-products. The public doesn’t 
care it there is 300 B.t.u. or 600 B.t.u. in a cubic foot 
of gas, but they are vitally interested in a uniform, satis- 
factory service. And here, of course, the service prop- 
osition gets back to the man who is making the gas. 

The NELA has just issued a series of pamphlets tell 
ing the consumer something about electricity. What 
a kilowatt is, how it is measured, and what it does, and 
through it all they are driving home comforts and 
convenience of electricity. This publicity will be fired 
broadcast by hundreds of central stations at the same 
time. What about the gas boys? True the A. G. A. 
is doing some national magazine advertising. Are you 
supplementing or supporting it in any manner? Frankly, 
how many of you even knew it. Are we to assume that 
the gas consumer does not need this kind of treatment? 
Do we think he thoroughly understands the problem of 
making, distributing and selling gas’ Regardless of 
what we think he doesn’t and he must know 
these things in order to give us the fair 
which we are entitled. 


some of 


treatment to 


ADVOCATES PUBLICITY WITH COURTESY 


Publicity of good will advertising must begin with 
our organization. Teach your men the value of a smile 
and how to say “Thank you” with a ring of sincerity. 
Teach them genuine courtesy. Tell them how to an 
swer some of the many questions fired at them by irate 
customers. The meter reader and the 
infinite value in building up public confidence. 
That’s good will. We know it’s a necessary asset, bu* 
we are not really working to put it over and these same 
men can do more harm than yards of Bolshevist prop 
aganda. In greater and less degree this applies to every 
employee. Advertising plays an important role in cre 
ating public confidence. It is an age of ink slinging. 
It’s hardly an exaggeration to say that miracles are 
being wrought by liberal applications of printers’ ink 
But remember the service you advertise must be ren 


trouble shoote1 
are ot 


dered, and it must be supported by courteous, competent 


¢ mpl vees 


()f course, you've heard all this before. I never tried 
to give it a little different twist. But look at it fairly 
It wouldn’t cost you a cent to get right down to brass 


tacks with the men and women in your organization 
who are on the firing line. Make regular conference 
on creating good will a part of your business, and give 
these meetings the dignity and importance to which they 
are entitled. An indifferent employee—a mechanical! 
employee—is a liability. You know it, but you are prob 
ably paying out real money for some of them. 
Must Epucate Pustic 

\nd a little suggestion as to educational advertising 
and publicity. If you are going to try it at all, give it 
a chance. It has taken years of the wrong kind of 
advertising to bring us into disrepute. Nevertheless 
its very effectiveness proves what we can do with the 
right kind of publicity. 


Set aside a definite appropria 
tion for this purpose. 


If it is $10,000 a month or $1,000 
a month, maintain it. Not .for weeks or for months. 
but for years. Don’t hope to tear down in a day 2 
sentiment that has taken twenty-five years to build. 
Tell your story regularly, repeat it, keep hammering. I 
am quite sure that spasmodic outbursts on a subject of 
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this kind are absolutely worthless—even injurious. 

To You'll agree with me on of the 
points I have brought out and I claim no originality. 
But let’s try during the coming year to really put over 
some of the ideas we are sold on. Let’s label our banner 
“Better Gas Service” for all purposes and start for- 
ward. Let’s develop real gas salesmen and sell the idea. 
Let’s start building up permanent public confidence. 

And let’s make this splendid association that you have 

starting point through which we can keep closer com- 
munion with each other and with the A. G. A. Briefly, 
let’s dig our spikes into the turf and 


close: some 


oO 
gO. 


Newspaper Gains 25 Per Cent In- 
crease in Capacity By Use of Gas 


in Place of Coal 


W. W. Cummings Tells of Installations Made in Boston News- 
paper Plants Which Have Increased Efficiency 

In the spring of 1916 the question of supplying gas 
n place of coal for the twin &-ton auto-plating pots of 
We had up to that time sup- 
plied gas to the newspapers for their linotype machines 
ind for boiler connected with matrix 
lhe work to be done at the Globe averaged 833 plates 
in twenty-four hours of the seven-day week, stated W. 
\V. Cummings in an American \ssociation 


the Boston Globe arose. 


te- inal 
steam ADCS 


Gas 


con- 
vention paper. 
GaAs Unper Avuto-PLate Ports 
(‘pon investigation we learned that gas was used 
under the auto-plating pots of some New York news 
papers. One of these newspapers (large dailies) was 


using gas through a system of 38-48 vertical pipe burn 
ers with drilled caps. It was also using under one pot 
a burner known as the Gault burner. All the burners 
were using air blast, the former using the building sup 
ply of 63 Ib. pressure through a regulator at about 2% 
in. and the latter using the straight compressor pressure 
throttled at the supply valve. The results were much 
the same in efficiency, the Gault burners using about 840 
cu. ft. of gas per hour as against about 680 cu. ft. to 
the other, but the Gault burner brought the metal to 
temperature quicker so that the net consumption of gas 
was about the same, namely 495 cu. ft. per hundred 
pounds of metal. The time necessary to melt a twin 
seven-ton pot was about two hours in 
two and a half hours in the other. 

In another case a special burner known as a Scott’s 
burner was used which was about 14 in. in diameter and 
had three rows of forty-four one-eighth inch holes 
which were at an angle to the surface of the burner 
measuring about 45 deg. This was connected to a 2-in. 
pipe, a burner being placed under each of the twin 
pots using air from a No. 5 American Gas Furnace 
Company blower at about two and a half pounds pres- 
sure In all these cases there was a tendency to use 
a very sharp blue flame and an excess of air 


one Case and 


Tue Boston GLOBE 


With the Boston Globe the Scott’s burner was used. 
It was supposed to use 600 to 700 cu. ft. of gas per 
hour, the entire system being designed after the pattern 
used at the last New York paper mentioned above, a 





duplicate set of No. 5 American Gas Furnace Company 
blowers being used. While it was felt that the New 
York paper was using too much air at too high a pres- 
sure and at a larger capacity than necessary it was 
deemed best not to make any changes since the Globe 
placed great stress on the fact that it had never lost 
an edition and would not, under any consideration make 
a change that might break this record. As it was, the 
pots were changed one at a time so that the coal pot 
was in reserve up to the time that the gas had proven 
itself reliable. The great fear at that time was that the 
spot heat when playing on a pot filled with cold metal 
would crack the pot. In order to provide against this 
and to cause the metal to melt uniformly wherever it 
touched the pot, the flame was adjused so that it could 
be long and rather floating, so that it embraced the 
greater part of the pot. Work was commenced Sunday 
after the week-end rush of the paper had passed, the 
pots being emptied and allowed to cool, and the work 
was completed so that the pot was ready for use Mon- 
dav morning. Of course, all the necessary piping up 
to the point of the changing the pot from coal to gas 
was performed during the week. In making this change 
the coal grate was removed and the sides of the door 
were drilled and sawed away so that the burner could 
be placed through the ash-pit door. This 
about 16 in. wide and while the burner was about 16% 
in., consequently but little cutting was required. The 
burner was mounted so that it could be placed and re- 
moved as a whole through the ash-pit door by simply 
disconnecting unions on the gas and air pipes. Of 
course, check valves were placed in the gas pipe so that 
the air could not be passed into the gas main and the 
air pipe was brought ina loop below the gas pipe so that 
there would be no tendency of the gas to rise in the air 
pipe when the blower was shut off. 
drained by a pet cock. 


door was 


This loop was 


In cutting the ash-pit opening away, a portable elec- 
tric drill was used attached to a near-by lamp socket 
This first installation worked out successfully and the 
second pot was equipped in the same way. It was 
found, as expected, that the air supply was a little 
greater than necessary. The man in charge of this room 
is unusually capable and inclined to make experiments 
on his own behalf. Seeing that there was surplus air, 
he cut down the pressure to about six ounces by opening 

tee in the air line and allowing air to escape into the 
He thought at first he got better results this 
way but afterwards returned to the pressure of one 
pound. 

[n using this installation they found about 25 per 
cent increase in the capacity over coal. The maximum 
run was 110 plates or 480 lb. of metal per minute, not 
counting the tail piece (the cast weighed about 23 Ib 
and the tail piece was about half of this weight). 

They cast now between 1,000 and 1,100 plates Satur 
days and have no difficulty in maintaining the required 
temperature. They have not had a cracked pot since 
the installation was made. In fact, there has been no 
cracked pot in the auto-plate machine in any of the 
newspapers in Boston that have been installed with 
these burners. Some trouble was caused by the gradual 
filling up of the one-eighth-inch holes and they divided 
the burner so the top could be removed for cleaning. 

\t about the same time an Improved Appliance Com- 
pany pyrogenetic burner was used on the same system 
under two slug pots and lately they have displaced the 
Scott burner with the pyrogenetic burner under the 


roon?. 
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auto-plating pots. The principal reason for this change 
is on account of the facility of operating the pyrogenetic 
burner by clusters. It is also easier to keep clean. It 
would be noted, however, the form of the flame does 
the surface of the pot so well as the 
circular long flame used under the Scott burner and 
incidentally they have cracked two of these slug pots 
since ‘the installation. 

The gas consumption 


no adapt itself to 


on the two twin auto-plating 
pois and the two job pots together with the linotype 
machines is from a million to a million and a quarter 
feet of gas per month. When first installed this 
rate averaged about 81 cents per thousand cubic 
under the regular fuel rate at that time. 
has been advanced three times, 


CUuVIC 
feet 
Since then the 
a total of 
s() cents per thousand and the average cost during the 
past year amounts to 91 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
lhe present gas rate is as follows: 


price OI gas 


First 25.000 cu. ft 


.a month at $1.10 per thousand 
Next 25,000 cu. ft. a month at $1.05 per thousand 
Next 50,009 cu. ft. a month at $1.00 per thousand 
Excess over 100,000 cu. ft. a month at 95 
per thousand 
Whenever the monthly bill 


cents 


figured at the above 
rates amounts to over $300 a discount of 20 
per cent will be allowed on that portion of the 
bill in excess of $300. 


THE Boston AMERICAN 


The next installation the Boston American 
under a job pot and here the burner design was changed 
so as to permit a No. 12 Improved Appliance Company 
burner [ 


was at 


concentric being placed in the center of the 
ring burner, the idea being to operate this burner as an 
atmospheric burner to keep the metal at the required 
temperature when they were not casting, enabling them 
thus to shut down the blower. This burner also acts as 
a pilot for the blast burner and generally is not shut off 
hile the blast burner is operating. This burner was 
connected to the gas line back of the mixing tee and the 
spuds were would pa 200 ft 
of gi: It is placed below the level of 
burner so that it is 


1 
SS apout 


reamed so that it 


gas an hour. the ring 


subjected to the intense heat of 


not 


the combustion chamber. It is found these burners last 
a year or two before burning out. Hale mixers were 
placed on the atmospheric burner with the expectation 
that it would be run part of the time turned low but it 


was found that on this pot of about three tons capacitv 
the outer ring just maintained the metal at the 
temperature. 

The next step was to apply gas to the auto-plating 
The casting room is in the basement and there was 
scarcely room for the two seven-ton twin pots and the 
other machinery necessary to the auto-plating room. In 
spite of an expensive ventilating system the temperature 
was often over 120 deg. in summer and the paper cir 
culation had increased so that the two coal pots would 
not take care of it. The same burner that was used 
under the slug pot including the No. 12 Improved Ap 
pliance Company center atmospheric burner was used, 


propel 


pot 





*Since the above article was prepared the fuel rate has 
been advanced again as follows: First 25,000 cu. ft. a 
month, $1.35 per thousand; next 25,000 cu. ft., $1.30: next 
50,000 cu. ft., $1.25; excess over 100,000 cu. ft. a month, 
$1.20. Discount of 20 per cent on the amount of monthly 
bill in excess of $300. 


but on account of the increased demand during the rush 
hour the blast burners were drilled to take more gas. 
lhese burners passed 800 ft. of gas per hour or 1,600 ft. 
for the two burners at the laboratory but under the pot 
the combustion chamber was not large enough to take 
care of this amount of gas with the only chimney flue 
avilable, so Cleveland draft regulators were put in near 
the pot and at the peak load some of the products of 
combustion were discharged into the room and removed 
through the ventilating system. ‘This defect cor 
rected later, however, when another coal-fired slug pot 
which was connected to the same chimney was removed 
and placed upstairs over a gas furnace, after which the 


a 
was able to the burned gases at 


was 


chimney take care of 
ill times. 

ras was used on these burners successfully for about 
im 
perative to increase the capacity of the two pots already 
there. After careful consideration 
work it was decided to install pressure gas using the 
ie burner. A 414x614 Root gas booster was installed 
using Improved Appliance Company air mixers, other 
things being the same, and with two pounds pressure the 
gas consumption during the demand period was in- 
creased about 20 per cent. 
sary to turn off one of 


a vear when the increase in requirements made it 
and some laboratory 


Sal 


In actual work it was neces- 
' burners for a time even dur- 
ing the extreme demand to prevent the temperature of 


the metal from rising too h 


41 
ine 


igh. When this last change 


was made it was desired that some automatic control 


he established to prevent the metal reaching too high a 





temperature, 4s it reached 1,000 deg at times. and the 
loss of zinc was expensive and the metal lost its bes 
casting properties 

Bristol indicating pyrometers with metal contacts 
were placed in a convenient place on the wall and 
Paimer Electric Company valves were placed near the 
burners. The system worked beautifully at first, bu 
particles collected in the valve seat shortly afterward 


causing the valves to leak and the burners 
light back in the mixer. Of 
have been placed with a by 


would then 
course, these valves could 
that the burners 
vould never go out but the turn down capacity of the 


} r “1 \are ~ 13++1 r 9 
uirners Was a liltie greatel 


pass SO 


than the minimum desired 
here is some question whether the system will be made 
to work satisfactorily without changing the valves to a 
positive acting type and possibly moving them to a cooler 
part of the Removing them farther from the 
burner will aggravate the tendency to flash back. how 
ever and it may be that it will be necessary to install a 
by-] 


TOOTTN. 


ASS. 

‘T he change 
cessful. While there is no opportunity 
ctual detailed gas consumption, 


about 


to pressure gas has been eminently 


suc 
the 
the monthly bills were 
10 per cent less under this system than the bills 


to obtain 


for corresponding months under the other. while the 
work done was more if anything 


1 


On removing the Palmer valves for repairs, quicl 
acting valves were used in their place and it is interest 


ing to note that almost as good results were 


as could be expected from 


obtained 
the automatic valves. The 
‘tor would glance at the pyrometer and throw the 
valves out or in as shown necessary whi 
and screw 


oper 
le with the cocks 
valves he was not so careful to follow the 
indication of the pyrometer. The only difficulty now 
is the tendency for the burners to clog up and burn out, 
although it is only necessary to clean them occasionally, 
and renew them once a year. It may be possible that 


(Continued on page 492.) 
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Announcement 

The AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL an 
nounces the appointment of Walter A. Fairservis as 
editor, to become effective at once. 

Mr. Fairservis takes up his duties after having 
spent a number of years in the industry, and he has 
pledged himself to carry out the constructive policy 
of the AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL in every 
way. 

[t is planned to make the sphere of the JourNatr. 
larger than ever, and in order to do this several de- 
partments will be added to those already established. 
These new ventures will be announced from time to 
time, and it is hoped that with these additions the 
work of this paper will be of even greater value than 
it has been in the past. 

Che AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL, as in 
the past, will welcome constructive suggestions and 
criticisms for it is only by having the complete co- 
operation of the industry as a whole that its best work 
can be done. It is the desire of the JourNaL to be of 
real service and it asks that all possible aid be extended 
to it in order that this end may be gained for the benefit 
of the whole industry. 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 





Swat the Fly! 

The first of a number of articles on municipal 
ownership is presented in this issue of the AMER 
ICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL. This question, which 
is usually discussed in the abstract by gas men, 
looms large on the horizon for the coming year. 
Municipal ownership should be dealt with exactly 
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as any other problem of business is disposed of: 
by settling it decisively. 

Practical men in the field are fully aware that mu- 
nicipal ownership is doomed to failure because fun 


damentally it is not right. But the time to dispose 
of this question is now, and not later when its advo- 
cates are in a stronger position, and when they have 
carried on its propaganda on a larger scale than ever 
Those who are able to read the signs are of the 
that the 
operation of its public utilities in the hands of poli 


opinion public is opposed to placing the 
ticians, for that is just what is meant by municipal 


ownership, but this fact has not deterred those who 


are in favor of this plan from going ahead. They are 
determined to force municipal ownership wherever 
possible, and they will spare no efforts to do this. 

Statistics which are quoted in the article above 
referred to show that there are at present forty-three 
companies which are municipally operated. Of 
course, this is a small proportion of the total com- 
panies in the United States, which number 1,024; but 
this number includes several which have joined the 
municipal ownership ranks comparatively recently. 

The AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL Is in pos 
session of authoritative information which shows 
that during the coming year there will be a deter- 
mined to force municipal ownership in 

United States, and one of 


companies included in this amazing program is one 


fight waged 


certain parts of the the 
that has been much in the limelight recently. 
It is unfortunate that the company referred to has 
seemed to play into the hands of its opponents, but 
It is hoped that this 
but it may. 
This journal is opposed to municipal ownership in 


that is just what it has done. 


will not injure the industry, 


any form, because such a move is against the success 


f our industry It believes that the thousands of 
men who have brought our industry to its present 
highly efficient state are entitled to that satisfaction 
which follows a work well done. The gas industry 
individuals have done 
the 


ind for ruthless self-seekers to attempt to tear down 


is made up of men who as 


wonderful work in the development of world, 
is not to be thought of for an instant. It 


iat this fly, as Mr. Walter points out, should 


Safety Work Pays 


[he safety movement in the gas field is spreading 
rapidly and the number of companies that are intro- 


this work in their plants is a pleasing indi 


aucing 
cation that at last this important feature is receiving 


the attention that it deserves. Safety-first work 


should be a very important part of every program, 


for it not only means that the employees of the com 


pany are protected but also that the property of the 
company is kept from injury. Recently there has 
come to light the result of the safety work of one 
company for one year. There was saved over $17,000 
on the cost of operation in material that would have 
otherwise been cast aside. This is apart from the 
time loss on the part of employees, which must have 


amounted to a considerable amount. It is plain to 


be seen that safety work on the part of a company 
is well worth the effort put forth. 

Safety work should not only include safeguards 
against injury to life and property, but it also should 
include reclamation work. ‘There are many plants 
which are filled with material that has been aban- 
doned because its usefulness for some particular 
work has ended, but in many cases these implements 
can be used advantageously in another department 
and the cost of new material avoided. 

Many States have employees’ compensation laws 
which have a provision for the care of employees who 
have been injured while at work. In other cases 
there are insurance companies which base their pre 
miums charged on the number of accidents occurring 
in a plant. This is particularly true where careless- 
and the 


cost of protection from damage suits is very high 


ness has crept into the operation of a plant 


The increased efficiency resulting from a well-laid 


out safety program cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, but it is plain to be seen that from a busi 


ness standpoint safety pays, and pays big 


The appointment of a safety-first committee by 


every company should be one of the first acts of the 


coming year. It may take some time for this com 
mittee of employees to function properly, but once 
this has become a smooth-working 


ichine results 
are sure to follow quickly. It is hoped 
1921 there 


Safety 


hat during 
will not be 


a company without a « 


program 


Accidents to Employees When Off Company 
Premises Can Be Prevented, Declares 


Tewksbury 


( ( ntrinued ron pad LSS 

;oint union at eithe end I believe mo ite nd 
property has been jeopardized by rubber gas con 
nections than perhaps any one thing pertaining to 
the gas industt 

Tubi pulls apat vecomes leaky: the en split 
x become so large that they fall off the hose nippl 
or cock; someone stumbles over the tubing or steps 
on it, which all result in the same thing: escapement 
oi gas, with consequent hazard 

While the work of a fitter is not particularly haz 
erdous, it may become dangerously so at times. He 


is working with a that, under 
tions, is not dangerous but which may, as a result of 
accident or incompetent handling, 


menace. 


favorable condi 


vas 


become a dea lly 
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LOOKING IN LEAKS 
\ll workmen should be forbidden to use open 
flames in searching for leaks. A number of accidents 
which occur each year from naked flames being em- 
ployed in the search for leaks demonstrate the 
sity for absolute prohibition, 
if there is a strong odor of gas about the premises 
reporting leak, the first thing to be done is to open 
coors and windows to ventilate the rooms where the 
odor is detected. Then examine all fixtures and ap 
Make 
examinations either by smelling along fixtures and 
pipe or by rubbing fingers over them and smelling 
fingers or by listening for the sizzling noise made by 
‘scaping Where the above methods fail to lo- 
cate the leaks, apply solution of soap and water by 
means of a soft brush to all exposed piping and fix 
tures, particularly to each joint filling or cock and 
a'ong pipe seams, watching closely for bubble that 
will appear where leak of any magnitude exists. 


neces 


paratus in the rooms and all exposed piping. 


gas. 


Forsip Use oF MATCHES 


Meter reading and turn-on or shut-off of 
handled by the meter-reading department. 
number of 


meters 1S 
The larg- 
members of 
is department is caused by forces outside the com- 
pany's premises over which we have no control, such 
bites, power vehicles and collisions. Meter 
should be furnished with an electric pocket 
lashlight, and the practice of using 

should be forbidden. he 
evil we with 
is his effort to locate a gas 


~ 


est 


accidents occurring to 


as dog 
readers 
natches while 


One of t 


iy meters 


reatest sources of have to contend 
] 


trom the meter reader 


Ca around 


meter when requested or told of leak by 


he consumer his is a very dangerous practice, as 
11 most cases the man is ignorant of the gas business 
or the dangers attended either from fire or explosion 


ion entering any dark hall or cellar-way 


the 


or 


ou irst make certain that passageway to 
eter is unobstructed and tl 


1at no broken 


risers 


eads exist on stairs; that boxes or other material 
ng on the fleor cannot be stumbled over, causing 
: Poets 
nd possible injury. 

\s a further precaution to our meter readers, at 
“nyt ouse where there is a vicious dog, dangerous 
~1 rw T lear] = lanver is hb; > anit re have 

Ss, r Cal or dangerous pasements we nav¢ 
this information printed on the meter book, so that if 
' oes there he knows what the danger is 
efore he enters the house. This costs but very litt 
1 nd expense, and prevents many accidents of 
1 i? t 
Have I ALLED SAFETY COMPETITII 
4 - 1 ° ° 1 1 - 1 
\s a turther incentive to keep the toremen of thé 
arious departments interested in safety we have in 
stalled a safety competition based on lost-time acci 
cents Kach competition extends over a period of 
ix months [he standings of the various depar 


posted on all safety bullet ! 


t 
tin boards 


{ 
throughout the various plants on the first of each 
onth When this competition was first started 
some two years ago the departments were grouped 


under one head, each having its own handicap based 
on the frequency and severity rate of the departments 
for the two years past. 


To the winning department 


' 


‘he company presented a silver trophy cup, which 


when won three times in succession would remain 


permanently in the department, and $100 cash bonus 


to the foreman of the winning department. 
this plan worked well, it was decided that a hig 
the vari 


departments could be grouped under two classes a 


degree 


of efficiency could be obtained if 


cording to their employment hazard. \Ve now award 


‘0 to the foreman of having the 


the department 
highest standing in each of the above groups at th« 
\lso a trophy 


cup is presented to each department, and if won three 


i I 


ead of the six months’ competition. 


consecutive times it remains permanently in that d 


partment. Some time ago we organized a question 
and suggestion department, composed of the heads of 
the different departments. Meetings are held once a 
month. We have installed in convenient places 
throughout the various plants and shops suggestion 
and all the workmen are encouraged to offer 
suggestions regarding their work whereby greater 
safety and efficiency may be obtained. These sug- 
gestions are collected a few days before our meeting 


boxes 


<nd are carefully looked over and numbered, and then 
We also 


over 


brought before the meeting for discussion. 
have a committee of four that afterward goes 
and three capital prizes— 


prize, $5; second, $3, and third, $2 


awards 


the suggestions 
name] first 
\lso, 
utted 


In conclusion it 


each man receives Sl tor each suggestion sub 


by him 

might be well to mention a few 

work carried on by this company for 

the year 1919, together with the number and nature 

of accidents occurring ‘ 

erations in the 
In the 


ft. of 


istics ot the 


throughout the various op 
above described departn ents 
vas distribution department a total of 20,992 
was laid, making at the end of tl 


vear a total of 2,108,556 ft. of main (all sizes) in use 


Se\ eral 


new main ie 


‘n the city. Also, this department connected or put 
in gas services on 835 new installations, making a 
otal of 42.858 services or gas connections in use in 

e city, with but two accidents, both from gas p 
oning, and with the loss of only three days’ tim 
nd these two accidents were caused by the men ta 
i chance They had safety devices but d 

a Y tT el i 

In the eas fitting department a total of 2 561 me 
ers were connected, while 290 were disconnected 
eaving a balance of 49.763 meters in service (not 
l ding thi cl inge oO! neters d 1¢ to leaks { | 
tther causes, which were also handled by tl ( 
part ) \Iso 2,607 all types of appliances were 
et a 24 disconnected, making a total of 86.468 

pllances in SeCTVICé t] oug! it the « LY. We ee 
that epartment had an unusual record, in so f 

s it did not ive single accident hic] esulte in 

e | of time toa wi ley in dur ng he C¢ 
O1 it so far this vear in vay to n 

[ the meter-reading department an avet e of 
1763 meters were in service at the end of the year 
on the consumers’ premis« Ss, employing an average 
of twenty-five men per month. In this department 
cecurred thirty-two accidents, with a loss of seventy 


] 


these accidents being due to 


hich hav 


nine davs, most ol 
mals « vehicle 


( ontrol. 


over W we 


r powel 
i 
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Newspaper Gains 25 Per Cent Increase in Capacity 
By Use of Gas in Place of Coal 


(Continued from page 492.) 


much of this trouble can be obviated by making the sur 
face of the burner of refractory or nichrome. 

Che gas consumption at the Boston American is about 
a million a month. This last season a 12 h.p. gas-fired 
steam boiler was added for the matrix dryer, this is only 
intended for \ similar boiler under the 
Boston Journal gave excellent satisfaction, and was used 
continuously while that paper was being published, al 
though they had a coal-fired steam plant in their build 
ing and sold steam to outsiders. 


Summer use. 


fue Boston EVENING REcorD 

The next installation was that of a slug pot for the 
Boston Evening Record. A No. 4 American Gas Fur 
nace Company blower and the same burner as that at 
the Boston Globe was used. At first there was some 
complaint about lack of speed. On investigation it was 
found that when the air pressure was too great less gas 
was inspired than when the air valve was throttled 
This was probably due to the faulty design of the Mc- 
Daniels suction tee that was used. The work here was 
very intermittent and it was found that the Improved 
Appliance Company fan blast, pyrogenetic burner re 
quired less care and less power. 


THE Boston TRANSCRIPT 


The Boston Transcript has mstalled the fan blast 
pyrogenetic burner under its auto-plating pot and is well 
pleased, but the requirements are not nearly as great as 
under the other dailies. It is probable that for such de 
mands the fan blast is best on account of its lower cost 
for power and installation, but when it is necessary to 
force the combustion it seems best to use the pressure 
gas system. There are only two of the dailies left 
which use coal under their auto-plating pots. The men 
in the stereotyping rooms using gas all say they would 
quit rather than go back to coal. The temperature is 
much lower in summer and the plant is very much 
more elastic. 

In each case services from two different streets are 
provided and duplicate meters are used. 

lest Mape at THE Boston Giose, JuLy 24, 1920 

The method of running this test was to fill the pot 
full, bring it to a certain temperature, make the run 
and then bring the metal back to the same height in the 
pot and at the same temperature. The weight of the 
plates and tail pieces cast during this time and the gas 
consumption, during this same period, gave the actual 
weight of metal melted for the gas consumed. The tail 
pieces were returned to the pot as fast as cast. 

The capacity of the pot was eight tons. It had 
twenty Improved Appliance Company pyrogenetic burn 
er heads on two manifolds of ten burners each. All 
of these burners were used from the start of the run 
to the end of the test. Total length of test, one hour 
and seven minutes. The air pressure was furnished by 
a positive pressure blower at twenty-four ounces. Metal 
at 780 deg. and pot full. Time started, 3.45 P. M., 
meter reading at start, 903,500. One hundred plates of 
87 Ib. each (including tail pieces of 30 Ib. each) were 


cast. Time first part of run finished 4.17 P. M. Meter 
reading at end of run was 904,300, gas consumption 800 
ft., pot down 3 in. at finish of this part of run. Metal 
brought back to the original height by putting in 40 
plates at 57 Ib. each at 4.52 P. M., temperature 780 deg. 
Meter reading at that time 905,100, gas consumption 
1,600 ft. 

The meter also supplied a three and a half ton job 
pot which had a burner passing 740 cu. ft. of gas per 
hour. This could not be separated and the deduction 
due to the gas used under the job pot was estimated in 
the twenty-four-hour run. It was arranged that this 
1ob pot should be shut down during the short test, but 
later developments tended to show that it was lighted 
part of the time, and the atmospheric burner was lighted 
all the time. This atmospheric burner was drilled to 
pass 200 ft. of gas per hour. Making the correction of 
233 cu. ft. for gas run gives 11,520 lb. of metal with 
1,567 cu. ft. of [ 


foot of gas. 


gas or 7.35 lb. of metal per cubic 


Py rometer readings as follows: 


3.45 P. M.... bee san ate ieee 
Pe ke seenedcanee eee 720 deg. 
ye A). See ree 720 deg. 
SE 2 Se ree 700 deg. 
RES Meche 6x baa wah omnie 710 deg. 
Ra ecieds owas sasankedeedé 780 deg. 


showing that 5,700 Ib. of metal plates were cast and 
3,000 lb. of tail pieces melted and the metal in the pot 
maintained at a temperature of 780 deg. with an ex- 
penditure of 1,600 ft. of gas, or 3.56 Ib. of plates, with- 
out the tail pieces, were cast per foot of gas or 5.44 Ib 
of metal were melted and brought to a temperature of 
780 deg. per foot of gas. 

In addition to this a twenty-four-hour test was run. 
The pot was filled and brought to a temperature of 760 
deg. and at the finish of the test was brought back to 
its original condition and temperature. The amount of 
metal cast, including the tail pieces, was 51,243 lb. Gas 
consumption during this period was 16,500 ft., giving 
a production of 3.1 Ib. per foot of gas. 

Test MADE AT THE Boston AMERICAN, JULY 22, 1929 

This test covered a twin pot 22 in. deep, 33 in. wide 
and 44 in. long. Metal was brought to the top of the 
pots. Temperature at start was: No. 1, 655 deg., and 
No. 2, 665 deg., and after the run the metal was brought 
to the original height and temperature in both pots. 
These burners were special ring burners supplied by 
gas, compressed by a Root gas booster to 2.1 Ib. The 
pot is furnished with automatic pyrometric control, but 
during this test, for the purpose of comparison with 
other papers, the valves were operated by hand. This 
would not make any great difference in the test, as dur- 
ing casting time the temperatures are so low the pyro- 
metric control does not operate. Its saving is supposed 
to take place during light runs or at intervals of rest 
Test was started 12 noon. 

The weight of plate and tail pieces averaged 80 Ib., of 
which the tail piece weighed 32 Ib. Length of run was 
23 minutes, consumption 700 ft. of gas and 90 plates, 
equal to 7,200 lb., were taken off. Then 4,320 Ib. of 
metal was added to bring the level to its initial point and 
temperature. It took 47 minutes to bring the pots to 
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their original condition. All the burners were lighted 
at the start and continued through the run. 


Pyrometer Readings 
P. M.....No. 1—550 deg. No. 2—575 des 
520 de 
| 


665 deg. 


a 


3g 


540 deg. 
| Se 655 deg. 


fotal gas consumption 1,800 cu. ft. or four pounds of 
metal melted per foot of gas. 

\n additional twenty-four-hour run was made at the 
Boston American, pots being brought to 
of 665 deg. at the start of the run and returned to the 
initial condition and temperature at the end of the run 
‘ounds of metal melted was 47,440, gas consumption 
2,440 cu. ft., or 3.81 lb. of metal per foot of gas. 

rhe plates at the -lmerican weighed 80 lb. with 
iil pieces, which weighed 32 Ib. 


temperature 


the 


TEs1 Boston TRAN 


MADE AT 


SCRIPT 
[t was impossible to secure an accurate test here, as 
we were unable to interfere with the operation of the 
pots to get the start and finish at the same temperature 
and height of metal. The figures secured may or may 
not be of interest, but are gi\ en as follows: 

Che plates weighed 55 Ib. without the 
weighed 20 lb., a total of 75 Ib. 

The pot was supplied by eight pyrogenetic burner 
heads on two manifolds, with the ordinary fan blast of 
the Improved .Appliance auto-plate outfits as furnished 
by the Hoe Company. Total time of test one hour and 
fifteen minutes. Total gas consumption 515 ft 

lhe temperature at start was 760 deg. Fahr. with the 
metal an inch and a quarter from the top. At the finish 
the temperature was 680 deg. Fahr. with the metal six 
inches from the top. 

"he area of the top of the pot 
pot was 61 in. long, 32 in. wide 

The run was commenced at 2.25 P. M., with the py 
rometer at 760 deg. and-the first part of the casting 
vas finished at 2.44 P. M., with a gas consun 
190 cu. ft. hi 


tail piece, which 


. ~ 2s) a 
was 1,752 sq. 1n. 


and 1914 in. deep 


rhe 


, the cast being 1) plates, weigh 
which 20 lb. was the weight of the tail piece. 

The second part of the test was begun at 2.50 P. M 
Pyrometer at the start 700 deg This part of the 
is finished at 2.58 P. M., with a gas consumption 
of 50 ft., and eight plates were cast ‘h 


Was 


cast W 


nper: 
at the finish was 700 deg. The tail pieces st and re 
melted equaled 160 lb., with a gas consumption of 50 
ft.. or 3.2 lb. of met | per cu. ft. of ga esid aul 
ing the temperature of the po 
The last part of he test as ( ) | 
\l., the pvrometer reading 730, and f | | 
P. M., with a gas consumpti f 275 ft. Thirty-six 
plates were cast, and the temperature of pot at finish 
680 deg. We were not allowed to bring the pot 


ts original level and temperature 


Du ing this test only four of the pyr renetic burners 
: Mbt. 
and one manifold was used, except during the ~period 


of 3.10 P. M., to 3.23 P. M., when all the burner 
ed. The capacity of this pot is five tons 
In addition to this, a twenty-four-hour test was made, 
the metal being brought back to the original 
and temperature as at the start. Amount of metal cast 
10,050 Ib. Gas consumption 5,200 cu. ft., or 1.93 Ib. 
of metal cast per cu. ft. of gas. 
The leaks of gas through the valves were successfully 


condition 


49% 
a | ‘ "1 ‘ as - +7 }] thi 10} 
corrected, but the coils first gave us rouble througn 
he spattering ot the metal on the valve, which short 
ites : ae SS : 
circuited the coils. These were then protected by gal 
inized iro1 \fter this the coils broke down through 
1 7 
hat was apparently an overload in current W hile 
‘ + oles “ = 71 4 11 | 
ney lasted, the sults were all tha ould be Vv shed lO 
and is believed that with the re-de gn OT the coils to 
carry this current at the temperature in which _ the 
valves were placed, good service Cal he Te! cle red 


Texas Man Decries Practice of Rip- 
ping City Streets to Install 


Gas in Homes 


Dr. M. P. Cullinan Declares Product Could Be Piped to Edge of 
Municipalities and Sold at a Profit to Major Industries 
Instead of Residences 

In almost every county in Texas 


wells are being 
drilled for the purpose ot finding oil 


Many 


or water. 


ot these wells are located far from populous centers, 

ndeed, any part of our great State can be so re 
garded. Most of these wells will be found non-produ 
tive, oil may be struck in some, water in others, while 
a few may find gas. Gas is usually an indication of oil, 


therefore, finding gas will cause the firm, corporation 


or individual making such discovery, to become hopeful 
that further exploration will locate valuable oil he is 
He will, after such discovering of gas, 
immediately secure additional leases, purchase drilling 
aterial, contract to drill more wells, and, in every way 
great expense, proceed with his 
ne well follows another, and gas 
wells still remains 
r has he 


alwavs seeking 


sible. and alwavs al 

explorat on for oil 
ly is developed. His investment in 

. 

he does not care to destroy the 

wilfully done so. 


gas, no ever 

In time his hopes are shattered, his 
. ¢ ] P } - ‘ 11 
gone and he has only a number of 


I 2as WelIS 


money is all 
to show for his outlay. 
the holes, and, so far as 
the investment is absolutely 
fe will then, as a last 
market, declared Dr. M. P. Cullinan in 
the South Central Gas Association 
wells are often located far 


1 
] 


at Ce ynsiderabl 


\ll the casing must be left in 
earning capacity 1 


worthless 


concerned, 


resort, find l 


paper before 
convention Che 
from railroads, and usually 
e distance from a city or town. He can 
not create a market and he is, therefore, compelled to 


seek a franchise in the nearest city or town, hoping that 


ends avor to 


fter his franchise has been secured he can interest 
sufficient capital t build lines with which to carry his 


Tuei tO market 


He goes before the council in the near- 


é t isks permission to carry his mains through 
he streets and to do such other things as may be neces- 
S o give the inhabitants of such cities the best fue! 
e have so far discovered. He is usually greeted very 
hally, is assured that the citv wants gas, and that 

he ll have no trouble in securing a franchise. He 
1dds to his expel se by hiring the best attornev to 

( ( und, whe araws up a franchise that con pl es with 
he | in and from all angles, and that is fair to both 
sel] ind consumer. This franchise is brought before 
] dministration to be examined and who, in turn, 
ce n the hands of their attorney, copies being 
ished to each member of the council or commission. 

e city engineer, and a few copies submitted to the 
“friends “advisers” of the above mentioned admin- 
istration. These copies are carefully examined by all 


those to whom shown and are brought before the coun- 
cil or commission at its next regular meeting, after hav- 
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ing such changes as each particular individual wishes 
to make inserted in what is virtually a new draft of the 
desires to 


franchise. Each councilman or officeholder 


pose before the public as the “watch dog” of the city ; 
prices are cut in both domestic and commercial gas, im- 
possible conditions are imposed and the final play for 
Mr. Gas Man is to either 


“a 1: 
a trancnise 


withdraw entirely or accept 


under which it would be impossible to 


operate successfully. Yet, his troubles are only start 


ing. if he accepts this franchise, he must now put up 
before a certain 
1 


he will begin work on or 


ill be 


selfish member 


a bond that 
in size and proportion to the gree 


of the 


whicl \ 
aqdate, which W 


of the most administration. His 
to his rescue and put up the bond. He ac 
alled 


with 


friends come 


cepts the franchise. Having the wells and the so-c 


franchise, he then starts out to secure finance 


£2 8 ssslcd I 
vhich to build his 


' 
usually 


lines. The financiers whom he first 


know nothing about the gas business 


Being cautious men, they take the matter up with finan 


ciers in other parts of the country who are familiar with 


the gas business in all its phases; who have learned by 


should not 
they 


that the gas game (it 
be called “ ) is one of the most hazardous 
know anything about. Then, if he 
curing enough borrowed collateral to cover the cost of 
building a line, he goes ahead with the work. Handi 
cap ped for money, it 1s only to be expected that he puts 
in inferior material in the poorest and cheapest manne 


perhaps 
business” 


experience, 


can succeed in se 


possible. For all the money he obtains, he has pay 
an unusually high rate of interest. 
Tue DEMAND FOR THE BARGAIN RATE 
The potential capacity of the wells, the area of the 


field from which the gas is obtained. the depth at which 
it was found, the quantity and thickness of the sand 
understood by the financier—it did not enter 


not 
into the deliberation of the council who granted the 


are 


franchise. 

I-ntering the city he hopes to supply, he starts to work 
tearing up the streets, injuring the water mains, punc 
turing a now and then. He is unable to 
certain streets ; he is enjoined on every corner, and if gas 
1S permitted to escape and a fire or explosion follows 
the courts hold him responsible for all damages that 
may result, but he keeps struggling on and finally proves 
to the few people who buy his gas that they couldn’i 
live without it—at their price. The city administration 
changes, and about the first thing the new crowd starts 
is a fight for cheaper gas. 

The above is a true picture of the gas man’s troubles 
when he caters to the domestic trade only. What a dif- 
ferent story would have been told had this man brought 
the gas to the city limits, told the big industrial con- 
cerns located usually at the edge or just outside of the 
citv, that he had the fuel they wanted; that he could 
sell it at a price that would insure them a saving of 
from 10 to per cent for fuel per se; that he could 
and would increase their efficiency 25 per cent; that all 
they had to do was to lay a short carrying line from his 
main line to their plants to secure the above advantages. 
His contract submitted to these men would be gone over 
by the manager of the plant, who in turn would pre- 
sent it to his attorney for legal instructions; would ask 


sewer CTOS 


of the gas company a reasonable guarantee of service, 
and when returned it would be exactly as when it was 
turned over by Mr. Man. He would thus 
the necessity of laying lines throughout the city; he 
would be comparatively safe from damage suits; he 
would be dealing with business men—not politicians; 
he would require no complicated accounting system, as 
he would have scarcely enough for 
attend to who would look after 
ing and distribution of the gas. 
receive as 


Gas avoid 


one good man to 
transportation, account 
It is true he would not 
much for the gas per thousand cubic feet, 
as if selling to domestic consumers, but, on the other 
hand, he would save at least one-half of the investment 
he would be required to make if he carried the domestic 


load ; he would be saved 50 per cent in the depreciation 
of his lines alone and he would make the further sav 
ing of another 20 per cent in fittings, meters, service 
lines, etc., all nearly all of which is valueless afte 
the wells play out. , 

SALVATION IN THE INDUSTRIAL FI 


two years’ exper ience in the gas bu: 


and Louisiana, together with the observations 
and experience of friends in the same line of work, 
convinced the writer that the gas we have been conserv 
ing for the use of the general public—I refer 
to the trade—for all these years has been con 
served at an actual loss to the producing and distribut 
ing companies who have been catering to that trade 
Our attention should hereafter be turned to the indus 
rial consumption, and avoid the trials and troubles we 
lave heretofore had, believing as I do that we should 
be paid a reasonable compensation for our service, for 


lwenty 
lexas 


iness in 
1 
nas 


espec ally 
» domestic 


1 
} 
I 


our investment, and for our commodity. Until such 
time as the domestic consumer appreciates and is will 
ing to pay for the gas, we should less profligate in 
throwing our own and our stockholders’ monev in city 


lines, meters, etc.., 
it will bring at least a r 


service and sell our product where 


easonable return on the mone, 


invested. Let us sell where we can get quickest re 
turns. The gas, like the traveler pigeon, will be soon 
t memory only. Why prolong indefinitely a steadily 
failing industry? It is unfair to the people to — 
them go to the expense of purchi sing stoves and appl 

ances, install lines, etc., as it is to the company bx: sal y 
domestic fuel. It is unfair to the manufacturers of 
gas Let’s save gas, gas lines and our eecdhabliees? 


money. 


U. G.L, Philadelphia, Pa., Loses $10,000 
Daily 
The U. G. I. — $10,000 a day in operating the 


city’s gas works. As the result of the strain upon the 
company’s finances, President Samuel T. 


Bodine ap- 
pealed to Mayor Moore. They discussed the pros- 
pect of permitting the company to retain the new 
Btu. gas —— in use temporarily. The permit 


e xpire s Jan. 


_“It appears from Mr. Bodine’s stateme nt that the 
U. G. I. needs relief,” said Mayor Moore. “It is now 
losing $10,000 a day, which probably will eat up the 
company ’s annual payments to the city of $3,000,000. 
‘The company makes these payments to the c ity under 
its agreement of 1897. The situation as Mr, Bodine 
presents it is serious, and I suggested he put the mat- 
ter in writing so the public can understand it.” 
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End of Fiscal Year Shows Loss of Alien 


Laborers 


We read every day in the newspapers about the vast 
influx of aliens, conveying a general impression that 
this country is receiving too much immigration. 

Yet the fact is that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, more aliens went back to Europe to stay 
than came here from Europe with the intention of re 
maining in America. An analysis of the United States 
Bureau of Immigration report for this period indicates 
a loss of European aliens of 10,138; for although 246, 
295 persons were admitted from Europe as permanent 
residents, no less than 256,433 departed for Europe to 
remain there. 
lhe net increase in population was small, amounting 
to only 193,514 as the total admissions permanent and 
transient from all countries were 621,576, while the de 
128,062; in other words, for 
who entered, two departed trom America. 


partures were every three 

l’urther analysis by sex, indicates that while the in- 
crease in the total male immigration was 58,268, the in 
crease in the female was far more than twice as much. 

Persons admitted and leaving are classified according 
to their permanence of residence, and analysis of these 
figures shows that the total increase in our alien male 
population which can be classed as permanent iS only 


9,877. 


Checking up the Government figures by occupations, 
it is found that we gained 9,063 professional people, 
such as clergymen, teachers, engineers, etc. We gained 
skilled workers to the number of 49,185, including a 
wide range of occupations such as barbers and black- 
smiths, carpenters and clerks. Yet there was 
2,000 among the miners. 


a loss of 
In the miscellaneous group the decrease was 41,254 
persons and as the common or unskilled laborers come 
under this heading, it is noteworthy that there was a 
loss of 102,000 laborers and a gain of 12,500 farm la 
borers and 31,000 servants. 

Balancing admissions and departures by States, it was 
found that five industrial States—TIllinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana and West Virginia—suffered a loss in 
povulation, because more aliens departed than arrived. 

Only fifteen States received more than 5,000 immi 
grant aliens. 

\n increase of 49,990 is found among six races that 
usually enter into needle trades, common labor and 
trading: these are Armenian, Bohemian, Hebrew, Ital 
ian and Syrian. 

Mexican immigrants increased more than 57,000 but 
that was largely admitted under special regulations to 
meet agricultural needs of the border States 

The Portuguese and Spanish immigration increased 
about 30,000. 

A group of races that show an increase of 129,548, 
are Dutch, English, French, German, Irish, Scandina- 
vian, Scotch and Welsh—races that do not 
large proportion of our common labor. 

Further analysis shows that among twelve races that 
furnish the bulk of the common labor supply in our 
basic industries such as the Jugo-Slav, Magyar, Greek, 
Finnish, Lithuanian, Polish and Roumanian, there was 
a decrease of more than 90,000. 

This summary is made from the bulletin based on 
Government statistics by the Inter-racial Council, New 


York. 


furnish a 





Cutting Operating Costs in Power Plants 


Methods of cutting down operating costs in power 
plants are explained by George W. Hubley, consult- 
ing engineer and power plant specialist of Louisville, 
Ky., as follows: 

“The high cost of living as referring to the expense 
of operating a power plant is usually conceded to be 
the result of increase in cost of labor, fuel and sup- 
plies. To a certain extent this is true, but the real 
cause of the excessive cost of power plant operation, 
I believe, is due to the general condition existing in 
the plant, resulting 
inefficiency in the use of fuel on account of improper 
or inadequate equipment and methods of 
the boilers. 


steam trom gross 


average power re 


firing of 


“During the past two years I have made a specialty 
of investigations and periodical inspections of va 
rious power plants of a number of clients, and in 
practically all cases the benefits derived by such at 
tention has proven most gratifying and constructive 
[ have found that the plan of co-operation with the 
existing organization of the plant operators, rather 
than in a capacity as efficiency expert, has brought 
about the desired economies, of mutual benefit to the 
owners as well as to the operators of the plants. 

“The method of work has been to give regular 
service by periodically making inspection of the 
plants of clients and following same by a report 
along with suggestions and recommendations for the 
improvement of existing conditions of operation, and 
in this connection I have found that usually the fun 
damental cause of the waste of fuel has been due to 
many leakages that usually exist in the 
power plant, as follows: 

1. Leakage of steam and hot 

fective piping and fittings. 
due to radiation on account of ex 
posure of piping and other heating surfaces 
without any insulation. 
3. Loss of coal on account of 
condensate from heating 
steam translating devices. 


average 


water from de 


2. Losses 


failure to return 

system and other 

1. Losses due to excess air through the boiler 
settings. 

5. Losses caused by improper draft conditions. 

due to excess temperatures of flue 
gases which are permitted to be lost up the 
smokestack. 

Y. Improper conditions of firing of boilers and 
consecuently poor combustion in the furnace. 


G. Losses 


“Many other unfavorable conditions in the average 
steam power plant might be cited as stop-loss meas 
ures, but no general rules can be applied to meet the 
condition of all plants, as it is found that power or 
steam heating plants vary in their characteristics just 
as individuals. 

“Again similar to the individual who needs treat 
ment, the successful results depend largely upon the 
effort and co-ordinated desire of the operators of the 
plant to give to us their earnest and undivided co- 
operation. 

“Leading executives are in a receptive mood and 
willing to pay for honest, constructive efforts by their 
employees that will result in savings in the power 
plant costs of operation, and in this regard we have 
found our service of value in assisting loyal em- 
ployees to better serve their employers.” 
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Six Gas Corporations Granted 
Charters 

Letson and H. H. Barrett 

Texas, and S. A. 

lulsa, Okla., are the in- 

corporators and directors of six gas 


W. A. 
of Brownswood, 
Boorstin ot 


corporations with an aggregate cap- 
ital stock of $1,830,000, which have 
been granted charters by the Secre- 
tary of State. The corporations will 
operate in the counties of Brown, 
Erath and Comanche. The various 
corporations are as follows: Cen 
tral Texas Pipe Line Company of 
Brownwood, capital stock 
000; Brownwood Gas Company of 
Brownwood, capital stock $350,000 ; 


S1.000, 


Stephenville Gas Company of Ste 
phenville, capital stock $150,000: 
Dublin Gas Company of Dublin, 
capital stock $100,000 ; De Leon Gas 
Company of De Leon, capital stock 
$80,000 ; Comanche Gas Company of 
Comanche, capital $150,000. 
The purpose of the corporations is to 
supply cities and towns gas for 
lighting, heating and power. 


75 Cents Highest Gas Rate in 
Oklahoma 


The first 75-cent gas rate and the 
highest so far in the State of Okla 
homa, has been granted by the Cor 
poration Commission to the Walters 
Company, practically in the 
heart of the gas field. In this, how- 
ever, there is a 5 per cent discount 
for prompt payment of bills. The 
industrial rate was fixed at 50 cents. 
The commission was presented with 
petitions showing that such a rate 
was acceptable to the business or- 
ganizations of the city. 

\nother order issued by the com- 
mission granted a temporary rate of 
10 cents for domestic and 20 cents 
for industrial gas to the McAlester 
Gas & Coke Company. This applica- 
tion had been with the commission 
for some time. The industrial rate 
had been 10 cents and the State pris- 
on was one of the biggest users of 
gas on this rate. 

An increase in gas rates was also 
granted to the Bristow Gas Com- 
pany. The old rates were 35 cents 


St¢ ck 


(as 


for domestic and 25 cents down to 


15 cents for industrial. The 
rate is 60 cents for the first 
ft. and 


new 
100,000 
15 cents for all over that. 


Nine Gas Companies Allowed 


Increased Rates 
Nine gas companies which last 
Nov. 3 sought permission to increase 
their rates, 1 
decision of 


have been allowed in a 
Federal Judges \\ ard, 
Hough and Mayer a rate of $1.10 a 
thousand cubic feet 
tive from Dec. 1. 

\ profit of 10 cents a unit of a 
thousand cubic feet was considered 
“reasonable” by the court, which di 
the 


collected 


for gas, effec 


rected return of 


money 


rats 
and in the hands of 
the special master to the 


CXCC!CssS 


company 


le a bond of 


on condition that they file 
not more than S500 .000 

are the Standard 
Gas Light Company of New York, 


The companies 


the New York Mutual Gas Light 
Company, the Northern Union Gas 
Company, the Central Union Gas 
Company, the East River Gas Com 
pany, Long Island City; the New 


\msterdam Gas Company, tl 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, the 
Flatbush Company I 
Newtown Gas Company. 


Gas and t 


Cuts Off Industrial Consumers 

The Arkansas Natural Gas Com 
pany, through circulars, 
industrial 
all contracts will be terminated Dec. 
28, and after that date gas will be 
supplied only when there is a sur 


served 


consumers that 


* 
lias 


notice on 


plus above the needs of 
tic consumers. 
The decision not to renew the 


the domes 


tracts, it is said, is to relieve the 
company of any legal obligation to 
supply gas to industrial consumers 

Tre Soutuern Counties (ras 
ComMPANY has applied to the Railroad 


Commission for authority to issue 
$1,000,000 ten-year collateral trust 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to 
be used to make extensions, addi 
tions and improvements to the com- 
pany’s system. 


Redlands First City in Cali- 
fornia to Operate Own 


Gas Plant 


Redlands will be the first city of 
prominence in California to operate 
its own gas plant. The Redlands 
board of city trustees and officials 
of the Citrus Belt Gas Company have 
settled their fight over the question 
of gas service. Provision is made 
in the agreement whereby the cit: 
may come into absolute possession 
of the property of the gas company 
In pursuance of an _ operating 
greement drawn up between the 
city and the public utility, City En 
gineer Hinkley has assumed the man 
agement of the Redlands plant. That 
part of the gas system supplving the 
city of San Barnardino and sur 
rounding territory is not affected bv 
the arrangement, it is stated 

Due to financial difficulties the Cit 
rus Belt Gas Company has had diffi 


culty in procuring necessary supplies 
of fuel oil with which to supply the 


city of Redlands, the city having 
been practically without gas for a 
period of a week \ppeals were 
made to the State Railroad Com- 


mission to bring about some solution 
to the situation. Assistant I-:ngineer 


l 
H. I.. Masser was 


vestigate 


assigned to in- 


for the commission, and 


was instrumental, it is said, in bring- 


ing about a condition permitting the 
city to carrv out its negotiations for 
acquiring the propertv 


Tax Law Is Upheld 
West Virginia Su 


preme 


rhe 


Court of Appeals in a recent deci- 
; ge s Sete Tag 
sion upheld the constitutionality of 
] ; , estrellas 
the act of 1919, placing a privilege 
tax upon oil and vas piped tora dis- 


ore than ten miles. 


he decision the tax cannot 
be applied to interstate shipments of 
oil and gas must be collected wholly 
on shipments within the State 


The suit was instituted by the 
Eureka Pipe Line Company and the 
United Fuel Gas Company against 
Walter F. Hallanan, State tax com- 
missioner. 
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Sales Campaign Proves Suc- 
cessful in Disposing of 
Water Heater 
The results that can be obtained 
from an aggressive sales and adver- 
tising campaign by a c 
matter what its size may be, is clear- 
ly demonstrated by the record made 
by the Southern Public Utilities 
Company of Greenville, S. C., of 
which A. F. Timberlake is superin- 


mpany, no 


tendent of the Gas New Business 
Department. Although there are 
only 2,775 meters in use there are 


756 Ruud Automatic Water Heaters 
installed, and of this number 173 
have been sold during the first nine 
months of this year. 

The extent to which gas is used 
in the homes is shown by the fact 
that the population under the recent 
census is only 23,127, and of this 
total it is estimated that there are at 
least 4,625 negroes. 

The amazing number of Ruud 
water heaters that are in use is the 
result of the progressive methods 
that Mr. Timberlake, working with 
the representative of the company, 
uses. Mr. Timberlake in his work 
is assisted by Mrs. Harrison, as floor 
saleswoman. Mr. Ellis is general 
manager of the company which Mr. 
McDonald is superintendent of the 
gas department. 


Difficult Engineering Job of 

Righting Huge Gas Holder 

Completed 

The huge 2,000,000 cu. ft. 
holder erected by the Southern 
Counties Gas Company in the har- 
bor district, Long Beach, Cal., 
filled for the first time since it was 
erected. 

Two months ago engineers of the 
Southern Counties Company 
were confronted with one of the 
most ticklish engineering problems 
on record. 

During the course of construction 
the huge 2,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder 
had sunk several inches into a soft 
foundation, causing the huge mass 
of steel to lean several degrees to 
one side. Before the holder could 
be used and filled, it had to be tipped 
back to the upright. 

The engineers proved equal to 
their task and the holder is now com- 
pletely filled for the first time. The 
huge holder is 176 ft. high, 146 ft. 
in diameter, and cost $200,000. 

The water tank, which serves as 
a sea land anchor for the container 


gas 


is 


Gas 





DEMONSTRATION 
BREWER, 
RIGHT A. | 
DEPARTMENT, 


LAYOUT 
DISTRICT 


USED BY 
MANAGER, 
rIMBERLAKE, 
SOUTHERN 


SI 


GREENVILL 


and which is the first compartment, 
holds 4,000,000 gal. of water, about 
36,000,000 pounds, or 1,800 tons. 

The holder was finally straight- 
ened in the following manner: When 
it had completely settled, the inner 
cups or compartments were raised 
and kept in place by powerful 100- 
ton and 50-ton hydraulic jacks. Sim- 
ultaneous with this process the outer 
shell was gradually elevated with 
large wedges placed one under the 
other. Every time the holder was 
raised, quantities of concrete were 
poured underneath it, until it was 
finally made to stand on a level foun 
dation. 

Construction of the holder was 
started eighteen months ago. It was 
built by the Stacey Brothers Con- 
struction Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The contract for the job was 
let March 17, 1919, but due to labor 
troubles and = material 
work was delayed. 


shortages, 


American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee Elects 


Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee held in New York on 


December 4, A. A. Stevenson, a rep- 
resentative of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, was re-elected 
chairman for 1921, and George C. 
Stone, a representative of the Amer- 


GREENVILLE 
RUUD 


‘p 
PU 


GAS COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERINTENDENT, NEW-BUSINESS 
BLIC UTILITIES COMPANY, 


a < 


LEFT—E. D 


ican Institute of Mining and Metal 
lurgical Engineers, was _ re-elected 
vice-chairman. 

The American Engineering Stand 
ards Committee has recently been 
enlarged by the representatives of 
four additional member _ bodies. 
These bodies and their representa 
tives are: 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture—T. H. McDonald, chief, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

United States Department of In 
terior—Q. P. Hood, chief mechani 
cal engineer, Bureau of Mines. 

Gas Group, consisting of Amer 
ican Gas Association, Compressed 
Gas Manufacturers’ Association, In 
ternational Acetylene Association 
A. Cressy Morrison, vice-president, 
Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ As 
sociation. 

\merican Electric Railway Asso 
ciation—Official ive not 
vet designated. 

There are now forty-seven mem 
bers of the committee, representing 
seventeen member bodies. Twentv 
four organizations in all are repre 
sented on the committee, as three of 
the member bodies are groups 
organizations. 


representative 


ot 


For October’ combined net earn- 
ings of Massachusetts gas compa- 
nies available for dividends were 
$372,572 an increase of $33,005 com- 
pared with the same month of 1919 
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Handling Publicity at the 1920 
A. G. A. Convention 


The 1920 convention of the Amer 
ican \ssociation in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, set a 
record in the amount of publicity 
obtained in the newspapers of the 
country. At the time this article 
was written, four days after the con 
vention, there had been received 
association headquarters approxi 
mately forty columns of published 
matter and this is believed to rep 
resent but a third of the amount ac 
tually obtained, in view of the fact 
that daily accounts of the convention 
were furnished to a hundred or more 
newspapers outside New York City 
by the Associated Press, special syn 
dicate writers and_ other 
agencies 

The interest manifested by 
paper editors in this national 
ering of gas men shows as 
else does that the public 
in the gas business and its 
[his is due in no small part 
work of the emergency 
and its thousands of | 
all parts of the country who have 
with their local editors 

public the facts. 
know that an 

ll, their 


interest 


(7as 


news 


news 
gath 
nothing 
is interested 
problems 
to the 
committee 
irticipants in 


co-operated 

telling the Gas 
consumers everywhere 
emergency exists. Better sti 


edit ors know it. Hence the 


the convention. 
said, howey eT, that the 


employed in dealing with 


in 
It may be 
methods 


+ - 41 « - : - ~ . 
reporters, ne manner of receiving 


them and conducting them about the 

hotel, the system of supplying copies 

of addresses and of giving them ey 
2 aad . 1 1 

ery assistance possible > 18 Lis¢ re 


sponsible for the publicitv success 
obtained This dutv fell upo 
Snowden H. Summers, director o 
the emergency committee, and 


Charles W. Person, secretary of the 
publicity and advertising section. A 
definite schedule of publicity v 
worked out previous to the conven 
1 ind this was Carel 11] OO ved 
hroughout Eve reporte vho 
called at the te] is directed eithe 
to Mr. Summers or to Mr. Person 
vho took him in charge and gave 
I he significant news happenings 
of the day and then directed him to 
he exhibition on the roof garden. 


\ week befor the convet tion, 
cCOp\ of the 
mailed to every 


tentative program was 
editor in the metro 
politan district and this was followed 
at intervals by three articles setting 
forth the importance of the 
tion to the gas man and the 
sumer. At the 
chants 


conven 
gas con 
time, the Mer 


New York 


Same 
Association of 


was communicated with and they 
supplied the newspapers with daily 
notice of meetings which were 
printed in the papers under the title 
of “To-day’s Events.” 

Monday morning early a dozen or 
more reporters were on hand to 
prove that the advance publicity had 
made They were given the 
most import ant points covered in the 
manufacturers’ session that morning, 
were led to the roof to look over the 
exhibition and were told to be on 
hand the following morning when 
copies of Mr. Cortelyou’s address 
would be available. There had 
ready been mailed to the newspapers 
a photograph of President Munroe. 
together with a short biographical 
sketch, which was released for pub 
lication on Tuesday afternoon. These 
had been forwarded to New York 
by B. J. Mullaney, of the Peoples 
Light & Coke Company, who 
furnished the Chicago newspapers 
with the same 
lease on the same day. 

On Tuesday morning when Mr 
Cortelyou was delivering his 


gor vd. 


Gas 


article subject to re 


address 
several reporters had already called 
at the hotel, had t 
copies of the 


advance 
had re 


in order to get 


given 
address dnd 
turned to their offices 
their written in time for th 
afternoon papers. The other big 
news event of that day was the ad 
dress made by Mr. Welch and since 


he spoke 


een Lg 


stories 


extemporaneousl\ no man 
uscript of his availabl 

1 
It became necessary, therefore, for 


Mr. Person to attend the 


1 
speech Was 


session and 


m ike hurried notes of what he said 
“4 

while Mr Summers corralled the re 

porters in the office of the emergence. 


committee 

Wednesday morning’s outstand 
from the viewpoint of the 
newspaper man, was Mr. 
address. Again there was no man 
uscript available -_ this did not 
serve -porters present 
who were given a s Aontans for pub 
lication before Mr. Gadsden had fin- 
ished \t the banquet Wednesday 
evening copies of Mr. Cortelyou’s 


ing event 


Gadsden’s 


to delay the 


address were distributed to the re- 
porters who occupied a table as 
signed to them. 

The most difficult fask occurred 


Thursday morning when Judge Ran 
made his interesting and sig- 
address. It was impossible 

advance copies of this for 
the newspaper men but two hours 
after Judge Ransom finished a 
twelve-page account of his address 
was On its way by special messenger 
to the several newspaper offices and 
other copies were distributed to re- 


som 
nificant 
to secure 


porters for the morning newspapers 
who were waiting for it but who in 
the meantime had lost no opportunity 
in interviewing manufacturers on 
business conditions within 
the industry. 

\t no time 


general 


during the convention 


did reporters find it necessary to at 
tend the general sessions, take notes 
and interview speakers. The infor 


desired was 
them by M1 
-rson and 
away 


mation they 
furnished to 
or Mr. Pe 


able to ret 


promptly 
Summers 
they wet 


1 
re thus 


from the hotel in 


time to catch all editions of their 
papers and to write articles of more 
than half a column length. 


Gas Machinery Company 
Awarded Contract for 
Water Gas Set 


The Gas Machinery 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been awarded 
contract by the Canton Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of Canton, IIl., for a 
new five-foot double 


carburetted water gas apparatus. 


~ 


Company of 


1 
superneater 


which will be erected in a new buil 
ing adjoining the retort house. 
The water gas set 1s to he cor 
plete with all auxiliary upmen 
and the gas company \ r 
new water gas plant njune 
with its preset coal a } 
supply the increasing demand fi 


y 


gas in the city of Cantor 
E. H. Negley, manager of the gas 


company, has the new building 





nearly ( ompleted so that the wate 
gas plant can be installed during 
winter, and Mr. Ne keeping 
ibreast « he es [1 | 1g 

he increased demands o1 pla 
in order to continue the gor el 
that his customers have be« ec 
ing 


Gas Statistics 


Recent reports show that 300.000 
000,000 cu. ft. of artif 9 re 
consumed annually by a e] 
5.000.000 persons in the United 
states, 70 per cent of hich ( 
duced by the so-called te 
process, in whi h gas oO | i ¢ le 
product, is an essential. For this 


approxim: ately ie 
reqt red. 
tuminous coal, 
thracite and 1.5 


100,000.000 


also 9 000.000 t 


ons { 
2000 000 tons of an 


00.000 ton f } 


Boston Consotipatep Gas Com 
PANY’S November output was 604, 

251,000 cu. ft., an increase of 4.6 per 
cent, compared with the correspond 
ing month a year ago. 
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Safety in Motor Vehicle Op- 


eration and Maintenance 

The 8,000 industrial organization 
trade associations, and government: ‘ 
agencies comprising the National 
Safety Council have just undert: rs 
the biggest job ever attempt = by the 
council during the eight years of its 
existence—to teach the Ase sebheetbr's 
of safe driving and motor vehicle 
maintenance to every motor truck 
and passenger car driver employed 
in industry, whether or not his em 
ployer is a member of the council. 

The purpose of the undertaking is 
threefold: 

First, to reduce so far as possible 
the number of fatalities resulting 
from automobile accidents which 
now — 15,000 a year—one 
person is killed by an automobile 
FB five minutes 

Second, to save for industry and 
the public at large the millions of 
dollars lost each year through prop 
rty damage f 
l 


every 


automo 
amounting 
1 little 
more than half a million population. 

Third, to for in‘ lustry 
of the many millions of doll 
paid out annually 


e resulting from 
bi this 
to $500,000 a year in a city of 


loss 


e accidents 


Save some 
ars now 
for compensation, 
medical perl lost time, and 
damage for personal injuries result- 
ing from automobile accidents. 

The council, with the aid of auto 
mobile manufacturers, automobile 
driving instructors, automobile traf- 
fic managers, repair men, and the 
representatives of practically every 
industry interested in any phase of 
the automobile accident problem, 
conducted a nine months’ study of 
the causes of accidents and means of 
eradicating those causes. This study 
has just been pa gen -d and the find- 
ings published by the council in the 
form of a set of twelve safet y bul- 
letins and for automobile 
drivers. 

The lessons, covering every phase 
of motor vehicle operation and main- 
tenance which enters into the acci- 
dent problem, will be distributed by 
the national council through its local 
councils, through automobile schools, 
automobile clubs, automobile insur- 
ance companies, and through every 
other means which presents itself. 

A resume of the twelve safety les- 


lessons 


sons for automobile drivers. will 
demonstrate how thoroughly the 


problem has been covered by the 
National Safety Council. 

Lesson No. 1 deals with brakes 
and braking. Lesson No. 2 deals 
with lubrication and rules of the 


road. Lesson No. 3 discusses the ne- 


and methods of 
the steering mechanism in 
condition. Lesson No. 
engine. Lesson No. 5 


cessity for keeping 
perfect 
t covers the 
treats of that 


delicate and, with those unskilled in 
its adjustment, troublesome mechan 
ism, the carbureter. Lesson No. 6 
takes up the problems of the 19¢N1- 
tion system. Lesson No. 7 explains 


ree construction, operation and 
maintenance of the cooling system 
of the automobile engine, and what 
is necessary to be done in connection 
with it. Lesson No. 8 is a thorough 
analysis of clutch, transmission and 
differential. Lesson No. 9 is a dis 
course on the springs, frame, load 
ing and tires of the a gee we Les 
son No. 10 treats of headlight laws 


and the hazards of blinding head 
No. 11 deals with 
driving in general, 
the necessity of 
the 


Lesson 
safe and efficte 


and with 
spect for 


I 


pre | er re 


traffic laws and CoO op 


eration with the police. Lesson No. 
12 impresses on the driver the neces 
sity of complete observance and un 
derstanding of all the foregoing by 
giving him the latest statistics sho 

ing the deaths due to automobiles, 
nd emphasizing the way he can he 

in cutting down this staggering rec 
ord by utmost care and vigilance in 


his own driving. It also 
wuslilicielas prescribed ‘ 
tional Safety Council for a 
competent driver. 
erting every 


Ives the 
Na 
safe and 
The council is ex 
influence to have these 
ations made the basis of laws 
for examination and licensing of 
drivers in every State in the U 
\side from the saving of lives and 
the saving of property and claims for 
damages, the scope of these lessons 
must appeal to truck owners because 
the lessons, if observed by drivers, 
will prevent mechanical deteriora 
tion which is responsible for heavy 
losses to truck operators. A report 
before the Ninth Annual Safety 
Congress of the National Safety 
Council recently brought out the fac 
that approximately 15 per cent of 
the average truck operator’s ma- 
chines are always in the repair shop, 
as against 2 per cent of railroad 
rolling stock. 


qualificz 


nion. 


Gas & Exectric Securities 
ComPa New York City, declared 
a regular dividend of one-half of 1 
per cent in cash on the common stock 
and the dividend payable in common 
stock at par was increased from % 


to 1 per cent monthly to 34 of 1 per 
cent monthly, or to the rate of 9 per 
cent a year, both dividends being 
payable Jan. 1921. 





California Commission Ap- 
points Gas Administrator 


The California State Railroad 
Commission has taken over complet: 
supervision and control of the gas 
shortage situation in southern Cal 


through the issuance of a 
sweeping order 


pointment of H. L. 


fornia 
announcing the ap 
Masser, 


ng expert 


the co1 
mission’s gas engineer 
and stringent rules 
under which the 
supply of gas to 
and industrial 
distributed throughout 
inter. 


gas administrator 
and regulations 
available 
commercial 
ers is to be 
the coming w 

This 


forth, 


action is t aken, the order se 
because of 


hands ot the commi 


evid lence in the 
ssion that a seri 
threatened, if not 
exper 


ous gas shortage 1s 
already 


section ot the state requ 


ienced, 11 thi 


ring prompt 


being 


emergency relief pending final set 

lement of questions of supply and 
1 7 

distribution as between the various 
utilities serving tl dist 
- 4 +; +1 
unde Investigallo ) ne 


sion. 

“Due to difficulties and complica 
tions encountered in the distribution 
and allocation of the available 
ural gas supply between the various 
distributing companies,” reads the 


order, “it appears that the publi 
need can best be served and most 


satisfactory service rendered by plac 
ing in direct supervision and control 
of the gas supply a representative of 
the commission to act under certain 
definitely established rules and regu 
lations for the division of the gas 
between the different utilities, qual 
ity of gas to be served and the pri 
ority of gas usage.” 


order pre 


tent of the 
served by the Los An 
Electric Company and 
California 
which may not be lowered e 
cept by pope of tl 
ion, and an order is directed to th 
Southern California Gas Company 
to supply mart gas to the South 
ern Counties Gas Company’s Long 
Beach district in accordance with 
igreements which this company 
formally protested against before the 
commission. The rights of the Los 
Angeles district to te served 
natural gas on a parity with other 
districts in southern California is 
also placed in the hands of the gas 
administrator to regulate 

Mr. Masser will 
time and attention to 


Other provisions of the 


scribe a uniform heat con 
mixed gas 
geles Gas & 
the Southern 
pany, 


(sas (‘om 


le Con nis 


310nN 


with 


entire 
carrving 


his 
the 


give 
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out of the purposes of the commis 
sion’s emergency order 

Besides the three distributing com 
mentioned the Midway 
Company, supplying wholesaite gas, 


the purview of the 


panies (as 


mes undet 


1 
aiso ct 


} 


ordet 


10-Cent Gas Rate Increase for 
Fort Wayne 
The household gas ra 
Wayne, Ind., 1 


usand 


State Py 


as been 
cents a cubic 
order of the 


Commission 


as follows 


First 10.000 cu. ft 
Next 20.000 cu. ft 
Next 
Next 150.000. cu. ft. 
Next 200.000 cu. ft. 


20 OOU cu. tt 


Minimum monthly charg 
meter, $1. 
the order states, 
a coke and oil ad 
for consumption 
over 200,000 cu. ft. per month which 
provides for an increase or decrease 
of 1 per cent per 1,000 cu. ft. or an 
0.003 


s| hese « harges, 


} 


will De subject to 


justment clause 


increase or decrease of cent 
in the cost of oil per gallon from a 
base price of 7 cents and for an in 
crease or decrease of 1 cent per 1,000 
cu. ft. of all over 200,000 cu. ft. a 
month for each increase or decrease 
in the price of coke 60 cents per ton 
over or below 
ton 
industries of 


a base price of $9 a 
clause materially affects 
Fort Wavne 1 


and ov net 
large consumers of gas. 


Phi 
his 


Authorization of New Rate 
Schedule 


Public 


Commission 


le 


The Service 
has the 
(Ind.) Gas & Electric Company to 
increase gas rates from a schedule 
ranging from $1.65 a 1,000 cu. ft. of 
gas to $1.25, with a 75-cent monthly 
minimum, to a new schedule ranging 
from $1.85 to $1.45, with a $1 min 
imum. The rates, says the order of 
the commission, will yield the com- 
pany no return at all on investment. 

The company has agreed to put in 
a pressure booster to overcome low 
pressure, said to be due to clogged 
and too small service pipes. 


authorized (jreencast 


Illinois Towns Granted In- 
creased Rates 
Increased gas rates in Peoria and 
Averyviile, East Louis, Collins 
ville, Edwardsville, Belleville and 
Murphysboro have been granted by 
Public U Commis 


ot. 


1 +? a?t1 
the state ilities 


sion 

Rates in Peoria were increased 20 
cents a thousand by the order and 
| the East St. 


) = 
rates in three towns ol 


Louis. district ‘uised varying 
amounts ranging f 295 to 50 cents 
a thousand feet 

thousand in P ind 


reortk 
are as follows $1.30 for 


rates per 
\vervville 
the firs 
1.000: $1.21 for the 
$1.15 tor the next 


xt 300.000. and $1 for 


next 20 OO 
SO.000 : ’ 
the ne 
LOO.000 ft 


Big Gas Strike 

has been struck in a well 
drilled by the Richhill Oil & Gas 
Company on the Frank Durbin farm 
in Richhill Township, Greene Coun 
ty, Pa. It 1s estimated that the new 
strike is making 1,000,000 cu. ft. a 
day. <A small showing of gas was 
found in the “Big Injun” sand and 
was drilled deeper. The company 
is composed largely of Waynesburg 
men. 


(yas 


New Bedford Light Co. Seeks 
Increases 


Officials of the New Bedford Gas 


& Edison Electric Light Company, 
New Bedford, Mass., have applied 
to the Department of Public Utili 
ties for authority to increase the 
f New Bedford from 
$1.35 to $1.60 and in Fairhaven from 
$1.40 to $1.65. They admitted that 
an increase to $1.50 would probably 
tide them over present difficulties. 


price of gas in 


Gas Securities 


Gross sales of the 

managed electric and gas 
properties during October 
gated $708,000 par value. Of thi 
amount $484,000 was represented by 
preferred stock and $213,200 of vari 
ous bonds, notes, etc. There were 
about 1,150 separate sales. 


securities of 
Byllesby 


ageore 


Stockholders’ Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company, Vinton W. Mason 
was re-elected treasurer of the board 
of directors and Karl S. Barnes was 
again chosen clerk. At the next reg- 
ular meeting of the board a presi- 


dent and treasurer will be elected 


for the coming year. 


Fall River Gas to Issue Stock 

The Public Utilities Commission 
authorized the Fall 
Electric Light Company to 
$700,000 new captal stock, $100 par, 


» - 
River Gas & 


msve 


{ + 


pro eeds to be devoted t paving off 


floating indebtedness resulting from 
new construction and alterati 


Ons 


Lone Star Gas 
> Jone 
Company, Fort Worth 


on | dec 


ckholders of the 
1 Xa 


meeting 


con 

special 

. ‘ 

the purpose Oo! Increasing 

tal stoc k from SLO.000 000 
and to proy de 


S1L1L.O00 000 t 
: idditior 


issuance of the 





Personal Notes 








r. M 


years 


AMBLER, WI for many 
was commercial manager of 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
has organized and is now president 
of the Magnesium Products, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Nowater 
Handwash, the Afterglow 
Finish Polish and the Nonoh Decar 
bonizer. Mr. Ambler was a 
tor in the National C 
\ssociation, chairman of 


bership committee 


Satin 


direc 
ymmercial Gas 
the mem- 
mem 


mimittee. 


and also a 
ber of the educational « 
CoLONEL Oscar H 
tary-manager of \merican 
\ssociation, has left for Chicago and 

will spend one ut of 
month in Chicago with Presi 


Munroe. 


secre 


the (sas 
week ( every 


dent 


R. PARKERSON, who 
+} 


Louis 
formerly with the elec- 
trical d the Consoli 
dated Gas Company of New Jersey, 
Long Branch, N. J., has during the 


was 
connected 


department of 


past year been placed in charge of 
the gas distribution system, succeed- 
ing Mr. Irving Black, deceased. 


FRANK MASOon, manager of the in- 
dustrial sales department of the 
North Shore Gas Company, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., has accepted a position 
as manager of the Grand Haven Gas 
Company, Grand Haven, Mich. Mr. 
Mason, though a young man, has 
been long connected with gas com- 
panies and is well fitted to fill the 
responsible position as manager of 
the Grand Haven company. 








